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In the Lecture Halls and Laboratories at Yale 


Year in and year out the use of Spencer Delineascopes | 
parallels the use of blackboards and graphic charts in the 
lecture halls and laboratories at Yale. 


With the invention of Daylight Projection with the Spencer 
Delineascope and Trans-Lux Daylight Screen, the Sons 
of Eli are taking new interest in academic and scientific 
courses with lantern slide projection as part of regular 
class room procedure and in broad daylight. 


You will be interested in the story of Daylight Projection 
and its value in laboratory and lecture room work. 


Mail the coupon today. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








Spencer Lens Co., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please tell me about Daylight Pioj ction for lecture halls und’ 
laboratories. 


Name 





Address... . are ; ... Institution 
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BETTER PICTURES 


One-Reel Features Instructive 
1,000 Feet Entertaining 
Non-inflammable Pictorial 





EARS ago when the making of motion pictures was still in its infancy, the Interna 
tional Harvester Company of America was one of the first to adopt this plan of 
bringing to the people of the North American continent and those across the seas a 
i 


comparative picture story of the old and new methods and equipment essential in 


the producing of food for a hungry world 


Since the production of the International Harvester Company’s first motion 
picture, many one-reel subjects have been made and distributed by this Company 


to almost every civilized nation of the world 


The four latest productions, The Power Behind the Orange, The Power Farmer, 
The Progress of Power, and School Days, have been prepared for the purpose of 
commercial development, education, and entertainment. You cannot go wrong in 
the selection of any one or all of these subje ets as great care Was taken and consid- 


erable expense involved in their making 


The children as well as grown-ups will enjoy these pictures, the beautiful scenes 
high-class photography and plenty of action. Any one of these subjects will assuré 


your audience an evening of educational entertainment 





Write for Further Information 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 


606 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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Our Third Birthday 





HIS issue 
EDUCATION with THI 
marks the 


the first combining VIsuAI 
EDUCATIONAI 
SCREEN third birthday 
of this 


lines of retrospect on the career of this 


magazine. We venture a_ few 


youngest magazine in the visual field. 


In January 1922. 


our creed and faith as to the kind of magazine 


the visual field needs and will support. 


EST you fail to notice all the details 


of our new dress, we venture to 


point out seme features that dis- 


tinguish Volume IV. 





THE EDUCATIONAI 


SCREEN started—with- From the Editorials 
out a friend in the January, 
world, without a single “eo grereitng ots 
subscriber or adver- Se ees potbewss 
tiser, with no resources grea gsceny, hey 
save the high ideals aon. healt hse 
and low funds of the er weenie: Aprons. Bee 
founders. and with Ngmeeregy 
four other established me ag Raydo y 
magazines already in aoe finale: aggre 
the field. PR pe oc cneinge Me ac 
In the brief three er tatsnge ian on nap Arm 
years since, two of the Pag siggy ob nth 
four magazines disap- cae aaa aed 
peared and the other xh en eres 





two were taken ove! 


The cover has been 
in the issue of 
1922. 


ATIONAL SCREE ¢ single 


redrawn by our staff 
artist. We hope you 
approve. Notice, too, 
the new type face—our 
new printers, one of the 
foremost printing and 
publishing houses in 
the country, have pur- 
chased a new font es- 
pecially for us. The 
general layout and 
“look” of the page has 
been markedly im- 
proved, we think. Let 
aA us hear what you think 





of our efforts. 





by THE EpucaTIoNnAL 

SCREEN. The youngest of the five is now 
alone in the field, with a total of paid sub 
scriptions and advertising more than double 
Why? 


There are two reasons back of this growth: 


the best preceding record 


First, the policy laid down at the beginning 
was evidently sound. Second, the magazine 
has never swerved from this policy. The 
quotation on this page, from the first issue 
of THE EpucaTIonaL ScREEN, still expresses 


Above all, mark the 
about 50% 


more space to give you the material you want. 


increase in number of pages— 


Several new departments begin in this issue— 
“University and City Centers,” “Among the 
Magazines and Books,” “Notes and News.” 

THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN aims to be a 
comprehensive digest bringing under your eye 
each month all that is worth while amid the 
multitudinous thoughts, plans and activities in 


the world-wide visual field. Do you approve? 
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Announcing: 


LIVING NATURAL HISTORY 





A Systematic Series of Motion Picture Reels 
for Teaching 





RAYMOND L. DITMARS | 


(Of the New York Zoological Society) 


Forty-two superbly photographed reels of standard | 
length, prepared with the same care as the writing | 
of a text book, specifically arranged for teaching and 
following the sequence of zoological classification. 

The arrangement extends through the mammals, birds 
reptiles, amphibians, fishes, insects and other classes | 
of arthropods, with extensive series of life histories. | 
Titles and general editing guided by conferences among 
leading educational institutions 


Will be distributed exclusively on a basis of sale of 
prints -- for educational purposes only. | 


Rated as one of the big achievements in the history 
of Motion Picture Production. Preparation has 
covered a period of more than ten years’ time. 





For Detailed Information Communicate 
with the Producer: 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


In care of: 


THE N. Y. ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
New York, N. Y. 





Borough of Bronx 
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EDITORIAL 


To Our Subscribers Old and New 


OU are the largest company of sub- 
scribers ever assembled in the field of 


visual education. 


small fraction of the whole field, but you are 


inevitably its leaders. 


already awake to the meaning and _ possibil- 
ities of the visual movement, and because of 
you the 95 per cent are stirring in their sleep. 
We have but to carry on the awakening proc- 


ess. With the active 


You are the 5 per cent 


You are still a You 


your cause 


communities. 


tifically controlled and directed 


with 

















the picture 


has scarcely begun to show its worth. 


subscribers, with THE 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCREEN as a common national medium for 
the thousands more that 
will join you as time goes on—can be a 
mighty agency toward putting the picture in 
its rightful place in schools, churches, and 


ORMER sub- 
scribers to VIs- 








element of the country 
gathered inio one unit, From the Editorials in the issue of UAL EDUCATION 
reading and develop- January, 1922. will receive THE Epu- 
ing by support and | CATIONAL SCREEN to 
7 gf HE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN will give muck Maa : 
suggestion a_ single careful sttention to the theatrical movies, and the full limit of their 
expects to e frowned upon sternly »y certain edu . 
magazine devoted ex- cators for its pains. subscription terms. 
4 2 “It matters not whether the motion pictures are a : 
clusively to the visual poison or an inspiration, a curse or a blessing, an Even those whose 
’ ndustry or an art. Whatever they are, they exercise é : 
cause, the  remotest » temendnus infinense—es yet mmeabeulenes Sad gts subscriptions have re- 
: haps incalculable ipon he Qn ntality o millions in 2 7 
corners of the field this nation today Since the ae of pe cently expired will re- 
national mentality lairly accurate measure ot - 
will benefit by the cen- national education, this magazine is necessarily and ceive this January 
e vitally concerned with what happening on the 
tralization. You and th eee ae eee rad ally number—w ith a re- 
screen € ates —f better r worse wherever 
we have but to make hangs minder slip. 
Wh 1 A « hild watches a screen, 
the right use of these ? tine on 6 nt 2 Dees sree Those readers who 
pages to intensify this ig the fearful fact, unless, of course, he believes were subscribers to 
- ha h ne viewing Vv significant effect on 
visual movement mul- be, ane, Seaaanene 6 a both magazines—and it 
e may mention als in passing, é the in- 
M 7: -Pserstsa P fi f the moti school children is ee « — 
tiply its activities, and oak Se ee ee eee ee ee was a sizable company 
turn its potentiality in- ee oka eae —will have their sub- 
east yur fths of them are non-school people 1e 
lo power. tical, economic and spiritual education of these scriptions extended to 
ple is going on every moment the mighty screens 
That power is vi- we ee, See. Ghee include both unexpired 
an influence that is sweeping over the mentality of 
; ae ~~ " the movie devotees lik the tides, twice every 24 saudi a? 
tally needed for the ee ee el an a terms. (The change 
solution of one of the oe a a ae will be seen in the new 
world’s great problems a a ee hs ee address on the wrapper 
—the picture. In its yan oss nn on ty aaa as soon as a new stencil 
myriad multiplications can be made.) 


and world-wide circu- 


lation through newspapers, magazines, books, 
and the motion picture screen, the picture is 


becoming a tremendous factor in world-edu- 


VISUAI 


allowance for the 


We shall made due 


fact that VisuaL Epuca- 


rliON appeared twelve times a year, while THE 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN publishes but ten issues. 








li 


cation. Its total influence on human thought All EDUCATION subscriptions which 


is beyond calculation. This influence is in include July or August numbers, or both, 


large measure for good, in some unknown will be correspondingly extended by one or 


measure for bad, but in either case the re- two months as the case may be. 


sults are largely unscientific, even accidental. For the year of 1925, our very best wishes to 


For the highest end of all— education scien- to all our subscribers, old and new! 
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The ACME in PITTSBURGH 








jectors are the adaptable ma 
based on performance, is the 


Coalfax Teachers Trai 
School 
Allen Public School 


Watt Public School 

Chatham Public Schos 
David B. Oliver High 
Belmar Public School 





Carnegie Institute of 
nology 
The Hebrew Institute 


Carnegie Museum 


Ww32-i 








testes totstatgiatstiarcnmiapeceem nem 


31 Acme Projectors in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
representative schools in Pittsburgh having Acmes. 


Coalfax Elementary School 


Hall Grove Public Schoo! 


University of Pittsburgh 


‘hines for educational work. 
Acme’'s strongest testimonial. 


Gladstone Public School 
Westinghouse High Schoo! 
Washington Public School 
Woolslair Public School 
Latimer Junior High School 
South High School 

| Rodgers Public School 
School Boggs Public School 


Peabody High School 


ning 


School for Crippled Children 

Pittsburgh Boys Club 

Pittsburgh Chamber of Com 
merce 


Tech 


Engineers Society of Western 


Pennsy ly ania 


I36 W. AUSTIN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Many years of service in school use proves that Acme Motion Picture Pro 
Users’ preference, 
There are now 


Below is alist of a few 


SOME OTHER PITTSBURGH USERS 


AcME MorTIon PictuRE PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Some of the recent school system purchases include 
the following number of Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jectors: 10 for New Bedford, Massachusetts; 10 for 
Boston, Massachusetts; 26 for Dayton, Ohio; 7 for 
San Antonio, Texas; 46 for Detroit, Michigan; and 
19 for Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching (IT) 
| A Series of Articles 


i * By A. G. BaALcom 


Asst. Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


> 
' 





E are pleased to present in this issue the second of a series of articles from A. G. Balcom, 
i Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Newark, N. J., and Director of Visual Education 
in that city. Under his administration Newark has become one of the best known centers 
of visual instruction, and Mr. Balcom himself is a tower of strength to the cause of visual education 
throughout the country. He is Vice-President of both the Visual Instruction Assbdciation of America 
and The National Academy of Visual Instruction, while he is prominent also in the work of the 
newly organized Visual Education Department of the N. E. A 
rhe titles selected by Mr. Balcom for this series of articles are as follows 


| 1. The Stereopticon and Slide (in the December issue) 
2. The Stereograph (in this issue) 
>. The Film—lIts Possibilities and Limitations (in the February issue) 
4. The Care and Use of Films—Inflammable and Non-Flam 
| 5 The Motion Picture Projector—Portable, Semi-Portable and Standard Professional 


6 The Film Stereopticon—a New Type of Visual Aid 


These articles are planned to appear in consecutive issues of THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


rue Eprror. 











2. The Stereograph 


HE term visual aid in teaching implies and the other from an angle to the left thus 
| a means of illustration which makes its giving the appearance of relief or depth 
appeal through the eye and its wise use whereas in the ordinary camera with one lens 
by a skillful teacher gives to the subject @ the photograph appears flat 
touch of reality and interest that is difficult Teachers who have made a study of how 
to give in other ways. The stereograph is a to use the stereograph to the best advantage 
a ae alae of Wile Couiie on sa a 
recognized member of thi imily of visua in teaching have found it a vital aid in devel- 
aids 1 sti ine’ ; Vi > { its , , ee Pee 
ids in good standing and by virtue o oping keenness of observation, initiative and 
character lends itself to a use peculiarly its 
F 1 <li self-expression. The highest type of teach- 
own. 1e principle of the stereoscopic pl ; ; : ; 
P avail perth, ing is the one that inspires the pupil to do the 
ture is the same as that of the eves, for it 
most for himself, therefore, the stereograph 
presents two images taken through two lenses ae 
becomes fruitful material in carrying forward 
It is said that the right eye sees more of the Mat ¢ . : 
. this idea in education for the reason that its 
right side of an object. the left eye more of ; ; : 
“ae use is largely individual. Each child gets 

the left side and that the brain puts these two 


: ; his own reaction from his study of the view 
images together and sees them as one object ‘ 


rt eR TS noe EROS 


and that this is how we get our impressions of and no two children get exactly the same 
solidity and relief. In the stereoscopic results because no two children are exactly 
camera two photographs of an object are alike in their experiences. The Keystone 
taken simultaneously so arranged that one View Company of Meadville, Pa. has made a 


lens photographs it from an angle to the right valuable contribution to teachers in working 
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THE STEREOGRAPH The Educational Screen 





The Stereograph in Use, Science Room, McKinley School, Newark, N. J. 


out definite plans in the field of the stere- 
ograph in which they are pioneers. There 
are various methods of use in which resource- 
ful teachers will work out, but I specially 
commend for careful perusal the following 
article by Walter J. Greene, Principal of the 
McKinley School, Newark, N. J., where nearly 
all of the 2700 pupils enrolled are of foreign 
parentage. Mr. Greene has found it a neces- 
sity to make large use of visual aids for this 
type of pupil. 


The Use of Stereographs 
WaLTER J. GREENE, Principal, 
McKinley School. 
Instruction, with 


ISUAL 


speaking children, depends, for its efficacy, upon 


especially foreign 
the close juxtaposition of the object or picture with 
the words or expressions which describe it. If the 
child sees an object and hears or sees its name in 
connection with it, he at once grasps the concept of 
the word. If, however, several pictures, containing 
many points of interest, are shown to different chil- 
dren simultaneously, as is usually done in using 
stereographs, it is impossible to give explanations of 
individual pictures or to illustrate particular words 
If such a reaction is carried out 


or phrases. iater 


after each child has seen each picture, it is impos 


sible to be sure that the children are associating your 


words with the picture or aspect of the picture 
which you intend they should. 

With the lantern slide there is no such difficulty. 
One large picture is thrown upon a screen, so that 
every point as brought out by 


every child may see 


the teacher. By means of a pointer each individual 


object in the picture may be identified and named. 
Even the meanings of many verbs may be shown by 
still 


persons or 


pictures, by calling attention to the attitude of 


animals or by a general interpretation of 


the picture. The notion of the word “Blowing” 
could be easily imparted by means of a picture of a 
hurricane, but the children would not associate this 
word with the picture unless it was presented at the 
time that the picture was being shown. 

It would appear from these facts that the lantern 
slides are much more valuable than the stereoscopic 
they are as a direct teaching 


pictures; and indeed 


device, but the stereographs supply that which all 


other pictures lack; the third dimension. It is im- 
possible by any other device to provide the true effect 
of distance. Not 


valuable in pictures of scenery and architecture but 


only is this illusion of distance 


it brings out parts of machinery and shows their 
relations in a manner impossible by any other means. 

In order to secure the full value of stereographs 
in teaching, the lessons with the stereographs should 
be preceded by the use of the lantern slides of the 


same pictures. 
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In the presentation with the lantern the interesting 
points are brought out, words are illustrated, tech 
nical terms are explained, and the children are told 
what to look for, when they look at the stereographs. 

The children should take notes on each slide by 
number. Twelve to fourteen slides should be shown 
At the next lesson the stereoscopes are used and the 


corresponding stereographs are shown. The children 


VisuaL Alps IN TEACHING—-THE STEREOGRAPII 11 


refer to their notes from the previous lesson and look 
for points according to the number of the stereograph. 
While waiting to view the next picture, the notes on 
the last one may be completed. After the stereo- 
scopes have been passed so that all the children, have 
seen each picture, there should be a general discus- 
sion of each picture by number, In this way the full 


value of each picture is brought out. 


The Scope of Visual Education 


James NEWELL EMERY 


District Principal, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


ISUAL education, as commonly under- 

stood by the public in general and by 

a large group of educators who have 
given no special attention to the subject, is 
supposed to be the use of the screen as 
applied to school work. More especially is 
the term applied to the use of motion pictures 
in school work, an outgrowth of the past dec- 
ade, or, in a slightly wider application, to 
the use of both films and lantern slides. 

In the public press and periodical litera 
ture, great things have been promised for this 
new development. It has been prophesied 
that to teach history, we shall need only to 
project before the pupil in a darkened room 
a carefully selected series of reels dealing 
with the great events of our country; geog 
raphy can be learned from the screen by 
watching the customs, manners and ways of 
living of the peoples from the equatorial 
jungles to the igloos of the Eskimos; the 
wonders of natural science can be unfolded 
quickly and easily, while the figure on the 
screen performs all the experimental work, 
and the minute wonders of the world of in 
sect life are magnified thousands and hun 
dreds of thousands of times before the pupil. 
In truth, an easy and interesting way of covet 
ing the once rugged road to learning. 

At this, the practical school executive, 
somewhat inclined to the idea of visual in 


struction, gasps with dismay at the extrava 


gant claims made by its well-meaning 
friends. Such over-zealous enthusiasm has 
wrecked the dreams of many a politician and 
statesman, has written a different story on 
the page of history. Likewise the cause of 
visual education has been advertised by lay 
enthusiasts until promises outweigh perform- 
ances, or even the possibility of performance. 
Even in the most restricted viewpoint, that of 
motion picture films, it has never reached a 
point where it could properly be expected to 
take the place of text-book or teacher, or 
where the student could sit down to so many 
reels of history, so many reels of geography, 
so many reels of science, and consider his 
day’s work done. It would be a royal road 
to learning indeed, a broad, paved, smooth 
highway over which rapid speed in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, combined with the 
pleasure of a real sight-seeing trip, might be 
made. This is too good to be hoped for. 
The pupil must be taught, must acquire 
impressions for himself, and must clinch 
those impressions by expression. Upon this 
base rest all the methods of teaching, with all 
their detail. Thought-getting, followed by 
thought-giving, is the foundation of peda- 
gogy. Visual instruction forms an excellent 
means of getting impressions. In the hands 


f a good teacher it is a most valuable, in fact 


an unequalled device. It can supplement the 
work of teacher and text-book to a marked 
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degree; it can never supplant either. The 
worst handicap that the modern outgrowth 
of visual education has had to contend with 
in the last few years is the idea that in some 
magical way it can take the place of both 
text-book and teacher, and that by merely un- 
folding its story before the pupil, it can edu- 
cate him, so many reels in so many hours, by 
The absurdity 


of this will be patent to any thinking edu- 


a hard and fast time-scheaule. 


cator. 
But 


than the mere use of motion picture films and 


visual education has a wider scope 
lantern slides in the schoolroom or auditori- 
um. These two means are probably the high- 
est and most completely developed means of 
bringing the world, past and present, before 
learner. 


the mind of the They are but a 


portion of a wealth of devices, however, 
which include also the still or loose picture, 
whether it be clipped from the pages of 
magazine or newspaper, or be a photographic 
print, or whether it be bound up in a book or 
magazine or folder; the stereoscopic view, in 
which a certain type of photograph is viewed 
through an apparatus which gives it the ap- 
pearance of three dimensions; the wall-map 
and the chart, familiar on the walls of every 
schoolroom in the country; the blank outline 
to be filled in by the pupil; the lantern slide, 
the picture or postcard projected on the 
screen, and that latest triumph of cheapness, 
lightness and portability, the picturol lan- 
tern; and the motion picture film. These last 
devices possess the advantage of making it 
possible for large numbers, limited in fact 
only by the size of the room, to view the same 
thing at the same time. To this classification 
we may add collections of actual objects 
themselves, such as mineral and ore speci- 
mens, samples of products, stuffed birds and 
animals, preserved specimens of flowers, 
grasses, butterflies, and the like and the his- 


torical pageant. All these differ widely, but 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


The Educational Screen 


are entitled to be classed as means of visual 
instruction. 

In the last few years, around visual educa- 
tion has grown up a well-defined technique. 
It has developed both an art and a science, 
and some fairly well-settled methods of its 
own. But after all, it rests with the teacher 
whether he will use these means to their ut- 
most. The real teacher can make a greatet 


or less success of any method or device. 


measured from the standpoint of results. No 
wholly condemned from 


method can be 


faulty carrying out on the part of its ex- 


ponents. One thing is certain with visual 
instruction, as with other methods, the teacher 
must teach. To do this, she must understand 
the content of her subject, must know it to 
her fingertips, instead of a spiritless assign 
ment of a certain number of pages of text. 


Visual 


know her subject. 


instruction compels the teacher to 
And no matter how thor 
oughly the teacher may think she is familiar 
with the subject matter, every time a visual 
device is used, some new angle, something 
heretofore unseen, presents itself, to enrich 
the teacher’s knowledge, as well as the pu- 
This very item alone is one of the most 


You 


may use the same picture again and again. 


pil’s. 


valuable features of visual instruction. 


vear after year; every time you use it, if you 
are a real teacher, you discover something 
latent in that picture which you had not 
noticed before 

As a device, to enable the teacher to teach, 
the pupil to learn, visual education is making 
itself more valuable as its possibilities are 
being learned, and made use of by the great 
hody of teachers the country over. In the 
age of inventions in which we live, in the next 
generation as great strides are to be expected 
as the modern film where the inhabitants of 
savage lands pass in review before a group 
of pupils is in advance of the crude woodcuts 


in the text-books of Komensky in 1658. 
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Cutting the Time of Learning 


b] 


ROWLAND Rocers, Ph. B., J. D. 


Corresponding Secretary 
This 


is especially true of the last twenty 


IFE has become more complex. 

years. The coming of the automobile, 
the motion picture, the aeroplane and_ the 
radio have given us not only more ways of 
doing things, but many more things to know 
about. 

The man in the street is supposed to know 
something about the Einstein theory, the prin 
ciples upon which the radio works, the ele 
ments of photographi chemistry which 
underlies the making of movies and the na 
ture of the explosion of gasoline when ignited 
by a spark in the cylinder in the automobile 
There is more to learn and more that is diff 
cult to learn. 

Entrance examinations for college fresh 
men are more difficult and cover a broader 
range of knowledge. Primary and secondary 
education has broadened, but the amount of 
time available to teach the subject matter has 
not increased. It is not practical to have more 
than five school days in the week nor more 


than forty school weeks in the year. Is any 
method possible which will teach with the 
same degree of efficiency as the present one, 
impart as much information, stimulate the 
student to constructive thinking and do this 
work with a distinct saving of time? 

“ves” can be given with a cor 


The 


hold out a promise of performing this task. 


The answet 


siderable degree of assurance. movies 


of cutting the time needed to acquir 


The 


mentioned hereafte1 


knowledge. research and experiments 


indicate that it may be 
possible to cut the time of learning as mucl 
as 50% and possibly more. Before consider 
ing specifically the nature and scope of the 
research and experiments, it is well to make 
a few preliminary statements. 

First. by movies is meant not the entertai: 
seen in the motion picture 


ment movies 


Visual Instruction 


{ssociation of America 


theatre, but movies specially prepared for 


and instruction use. 


S( hool Such pictures 


co-ordinate with the existing curriculum given 
in the schools and supplement the use of text- 


books. 


Acain, it is fair to admit that movies are 
not best adapted to teach all subjects. Some 
subjects are difficult of visualization. Other 


subjects may make use of different methods 
of visual presentation to as ood and even 
better advantage. The still picture is a com- 
panion and not a competitor of the movie. 
Each has its field of use to which it is best 
adapted. 


However, with these limitations in mind, 
there remains a vast field where the promise 
of movies to save the time of learning can be 
fulfilled. 


is a specif example: 


\ committee of the Visual Instruction As- 


The following research experiment 


sociation of America was appointed to learn 
more about the use of movies in education. 
The experiments heretofore conducted in this 
field were largely in the nature of determining 
the relative degree of efficiency of the movie, 
compared with other methods of instruction. 
This committee approached the subject from 
the viewpoint of using movies in teaching as 
tools to save the student’s time of learning. 

A single 


reel film requiring 15 minutes 


time to screen was selected. The subject of 
digestion was chosen. The film made use 
of animated diagrams to show the entire 


digestion process in sequence from the mouth 
In addition there were photo- 
A doctor 


process of digestion to a boy 


to the colon 
. ] 

eraphi scenes using real people. 

explained the 


who appeared in the picture. 


The experiment was conducted in three 
different types of schools. One in a medium 
sized New England city, Meriden, Conn.: 


another was 


a school in New York City, and 
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the third was a country school in New Jersey. 
Intelligent teachers were used in all three 
Students who had never studied di- 
In each place they 
The A group 
The B 


places. 
gestion were selected. 
were divided in two groups. 
had a high intelligence quotient. 
group an average one. 

Both group A and group B were subdivided 
into three divisions. Division No. | had five 
classroom periods for the study of the subject 
of digestion. This work was conducted in the 
conventional manner. Use was made of the 
text-book, oral explanation and the black- 
board, showing diagrams. 

Division No. 2 of group A had two study 
periods, using conventional methods and one 
period for the use of the motion picture. 
Division No. 3 of group A had one study 
period and one period for the motion picture. 

Each of the three divisions of group B had 
corresponding study periods and time for see- 
ing the motion picture. The proficiency rat- 
ing of each division of each group of Meri- 
den, Connecticut is shown below. This is the 
score made on the test, divided by the number 
of minutes of study including the time spent 
on reviewing the motion picture. 


> 


Group A. Group B. 


Div. 1 Study only 30 9] 
Div. 2 Study, 2 periods 

and motion pictures 16 37 
Div. 3 Study, 1 period 

and motion pictures 75 60 


Substantially the same results were found 
in both the country school, the large and 
small city schools. Apparently it makes no 
difference who the pupils are, where they are 
located, if the motion picture is sufficiently 
well constructed to convey an impressive mes- 
sage. Upon the basis of the attainment per 
minute, there is no doubt that the result of this 
experiment proves an actual saving of time. 
Another way of expressing the result is as 
follows: 

A comparison of the actual results shows 
that the score of Group A was as follows: 
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Division 1—35.6 

Division 2—34.8 

Division 3—33.9 
words there was no substantial 
of all three 


In other 
variation between the scores 
groups. 

Division | was 2% more efficient than Di 
vision 2, and Divison 3 was 59% less efficient 
than Division 1. this 
does not attempt to consider efficiency of mo- 


However, as article 
tion pictures as a means of instruction, but 
confines itself to movies as a time saver, these 
results should be viewed from the following 
angle. Division 2 of the A Group had two- 
fifths less time than Division 1 but the score 
of these divisions (respectively 35.6 and 34.8) 
was a difference of only 2%. But Division 2 
spent 40% less time on the subject than 
A graphic means of comparison 
Would you pay 


Division 1. 
is the following question: 
40 per cent more for an overcoat which 
is 2 per cent better? 

The comparison with Division 3 is even 
more startling. The score of Division 3 was 
33.9%. This is 5% lower than Division 1. 
There was a saving or reduction in time, how- 
ever, of 6215%. Would you buy a furnace 
which consumes 62159 more coal in order 
to get 5% greater heating capacity? 

It is interesting to note that in the B group 
there is a comparatively greater efficiency of 


lL. In 


other words the movies seem to enable those 


Division 3 compared with Division 
of low mental ability to profit more and ob- 
tain a higher score. It is possible that back- 
ward students may be speeded up, to learn, 
by the use of motion pictures, adapted to 
their needs. 

The plain deduction from these three ex- 
that the hold out a 


promise of effecting a material time saving 


periments is movies 


in that function of education which con- 
sists of the imparting of information. The 
amount of time saved may be from 40% to 
62149 where the motion picture used is 


well constructed and adapted for the purpose. 


n 
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Aeroplane View of the Visual 
Aids Field (IV) 
(Continued from the December Number ) 


Joserpu J. WEBER 


University of {rkansas 


HERE can one learn of educational 

films? Fortunately there is in exist- 

ence a little booklet called “1001 
Films,” an annual compilation of non 
theatrical films, classified by subjects, with 
distributors indicated, and with concise sum 
maries or reviews of the different films. The 
booklet is not for sale; it is given only to 
subscribers to The Educational Screen. Pre- 
serve it with care and keep it handy for ready 
reference. The next best source is probably 
your state university or agricultural college. 
Practically all such state institutions today 
carry films and lantern slides for free use by 
the schools and communities of their respect 
tive states. Write for their lists. 


read the reviews and advertisements in The 


Finally, 


Educational Screen, the bulletins of The 
National Motion Picture League, New York 
City, and the recommendations of the Better 
Films Committee of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Washington, D. C. With all this guidance 
you should experience no trouble in Loe ating 
the films you desire. 

Who are the veteran workers in this cause? 
There are many, too many. in fact, to be given 
space here. Some have been in the field 
long time already: others not so long. Nor 
are their works all of equal importance. It 
will remain for the future to decide the merits 
of the various contributions. I shall enumer 
ate only a few of the outstanding person 
alities. The order of mention is practically 
that of their entry into the service. The 
credit for the longest service will no doubt cO 
to A. W. Abrams of Albany, chief of visual 
instruction in the New York state department 
of education. He began to develop his lan 


tern slide service many years ago. The next 
worker to become prominent in the field is 
Wm. H. Dudley of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is the pioneer in the development 
of visual instruction as a university extension 
function. Then there is a group which be- 
came noticeable at about the same time in 
1919-20. The members of the group are A. 
G. Balcom, 
schools, Newark, pioneer in the use of motion 
pictures in the city schools; Dudley Grant 
Hays, director of visual instruction, Chicago, 


assistant superintendent of 


pioneer in the use of lantern slides in city 
schools; Wm. M. Gregory, director of the 
museum, Cleveland School of Education, 
pioneer in the formulation of probably the 
first teacher training course in the use of 
visual aids; E. L. Crandall, director of the 
lecture bureau of the New York City schools, 
and Miss Rita Hochheimer, his assistant, 
pioneers in organization work; and J. V. 
Ankeney of the University of Missouri, an 
indefatigable worker in the extension of 
agricultural visual instruction and mainstay 
secretary of the National Academy of Visual 
Instruction. Next may be mentioned a com- 
mittee of teachers in the Berkeley, California, 
schools, headed by Anna V. Dorris and prob- 
ably inspired by their able chief, Supt. H. B. 
Wilson, who all in co-operation have given 
us the first compilation of special methods in 
the use of visual aids for actual classroom 
work. Finally there is Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of Chicago who, with F. D. 
McClusky and twelve other ardent disciples, 
has conducted researches which constitute an 
invaluable contribution to the cause of visual 
aids in education. The people enumerated 


are by no means the only ones who have done 
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valuable pioneer work. Of those omitted 
many have changed interests and not a few 
have entered the commercial phase of visual 
education; while still others simply should 
not have been omitted. They deserve better: 
and it is regrettable that the necessity for 


How- 


ever, if you peruse the literature carefully, 


brevity has made omissions imperative. 


these others will come to your attention also. 
| have made no attempt to mention by name 
the many newcomers who have recently begun 
to preach the gospel of visual aids. 

How about the theatrical film? The school 
is not an independent institution. It is one 
of many social agencies which have come into 
existence to perpetuate organized society and 
The school has 
many contacts with social life, some for bette: 
One of the latter, and 


a real sore spot, is the cheap movie theatre. 


to stimulate human progress. 
and some for worse. 


“Cheap” movies have a greater influence up 
on the growing generation than we adults 
realize. At present they are undoing much of 
the good work of the home, the church, and 
the school. Character that is built up in 
these during the day, is torn asunder in the 


If the good work of 


all constructive agencies is not to be seriously 


evening at the movies. 


counterbalanced. we must raise the standards 
of the motion picture theatre. Just as the 
press had to be purged of its obscenity and 
yellow journalism, so the theatrical film must 
be rid of its falsity, wickedness, and im 
morality. Not only do the movies now com- 
mercialize human sex interest to a disgusting 
degree, but they also make heroes of law 
breakers and in every way apotheosize crime. 
And that is not all: they continually distort 
the truth into glamorous error, and this con 
flicts insidiously with the practical lessons of 
life in the home and the school. 

What must be done with the motion picture 
in order to safeguard and promote the inter 
ests of the school and at the same time raise 
the entertainment standards of the commu- 


nity? The solution does not lie in attempting 
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to reform cheap movies. This would be as 
futile as to try to reform questionable litera 
ture. Demoralizing entertainment will be 
provided as long as there remain immoral 
people to demand it: and we have scant 
reason to believe that the demand shall ever 
cease entirely. But we can encourage refined 
forms of entertainment to take the place of 
the coarse ones for that great mass of people 
whom we term respectable, and especially so 
for our innocent school children. In motion 
picture production, as in other artistic en 
deavors, the range in quality can easily be 


extended to higher and ever higher levels. 
Good photoplays have heen produced, and 
the future holds out no obstacles to the attain 
ment of artistic perfection. In art the sky is 
the limit. A community. if it so wills, can 
have respectable entertainment in place of the 
vicious kind. It all depends upon “what the 


public wants.” How can this be brought 


about? By makine good films pav: by con 


demnine the vicious. by ignorine the medi- 
ocre, and by praising and recommending the 


And this can 


best films vest be done by the 
publie-spirited women of the community 
all that is true. beautiful. 


Mothers clubs and 


associations can make it an 


those guardians of 
and socially worthy. 
parent teacher 
especially fruitful community project. Any 
one actively interested in the problem should 
literature and suggestions to the 
Viothers and Parent 
\ssociations, Washington, D. C.. o1 


write for 
National Congress of 
Peacher 
to Mrs. Charles Ek. Merriam. former Chairman 
of thee Better Films Committee. 6041 Univer 
sitv Ave.. Chicago. Illinois. Mrs. Merriam is 
now president of The Film Councils of Amer- 
agency for better 


Weal. a new encouraging 


films. that promises effective leadership in 
The National Motion Picture 
League. 10OO Broadway. New York City is an 


other organization having a similar purpose. 


the movement. 


In the held of so ial service there is no en 
deavor richer than that of raising the stand 


ards of the theatrical motion picture 
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What To Look for Out of Doors This Month 


Lucite V. Berc 


“Oh, wonderful world of white 

When the trees are covered with lace. 
And the rough winds chide, 

And the snowflakes hide 

Each bare unsheltered place 


OWN from a leaden sky drift etchings 

of marvelous beauty to cover a sleep- 

ing world and rob it of some of its 
harshness. Snow-flakes from very high clouds 
lack the dainty laciness of those that fall from 
a medium height, but as if to make amends 
for this short coming they are lined with intri- 
cate tracings. Under the crystal covering of 
the pond the great white water lilies sleep on 
Quick winds take up 


the snow and whirl it in eddies, sweeping 


their coiled up stems. 


bare the hill tops, piling it high in the hol 
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The oak tree stands like summer’s ghost in 
the bare wood 


lows and scattering it over the meadows. 


Brush away the snow and beneath it lies 


summer's green in the tender blades of new 
grass, the primrose and mullen rosettes, and 
the short stemmed dandelion buds. Close by 





There is a quiet beauty in the snow-bound 
creek 


the sheltering roots on the north of the forest 
trees may be found the rusty leaves of our 
bravest Spring flower—the hepatica. 

[here is a beauty in the winter trees when 
the intricacies of branching are visible,—in 
the feathery crown of the elm, the twigless 
branches of the catalpa hung with its long 
split pods, the slim black ash with its sooty 
buds, the thorns of the locust, the exquisite 
design of the naked hawthorne, and the weary 
forms of wind blown willows. The sycamore 
tree is sowing her harvest. 

In the hush of winter the great grave eyed 
seeks 


fashion the nest. and in storm and wind they 


snowy owl a .mate—together they 
rear their brood of downy owlets. The timid 
hungry cotton-tail, desperately in want of 
food, gnaws the bark from off frail saplings. 
The big snow-shoe rabbit stakes his summer 
feeding ground by setting his tooth marks 
as high as he can reach upon the trees trunks. 
Only a rabbit whose mark can be placed 
higher will dare dispute the claim. Many a 
tale is recorded in the foot prints in the snow 

adventure, merry frolic and desperate flight. 
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The beaver rests secure within his walls of 
sticks and frozen mud, and many a prowling 
wolf, and hungry fox may scratch in vain. 
The crows, those noisy pessimists, gather in 
the tallest treetops and discuss the ways of 
their arch-enemy—man. 

On still, 


cloaks come from their hiding places to 


sunshiny days the mourning 
spread their velvety wings to the kindly 
warmth of the sun. 

That constant group of constellations that 
swings majestically about the pole star 
gleam brighter on cold clear winter nights; 
Orion, the Pliades and Taurus are among the 
loveliest of the winter constellations. If you 
would see the solar eclipse on January the 
twenty-fourth rise early, for it occurs shortly 


after sun up, and it is the last to be seen in 
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J 
Under a canopy of leaves and snow, in a 
last year’s bird nest, sleeps the winter 
- through 


The Educational Screen 


Foot tracks and shadows in a winter wood 


Folks in New Eng- 


land and the Great Lakes region are partic- 


America for many years. 


ularly fortunate. 

When the grey pall lifts, the January sun- 
sets are wonderously beautiful—roseate hues 
spread over a cloud flecked sky and dye the 


snow with a gleam like fire-light. 


Scholarly Films 
Ditmar’s Living Natural History 

O much complaint has been made by educators, 
S of the lack of educational films, worthy of the 
name, that the appearance of a really scholarly series 
like Ditmar’s Living Natural History calls for im- 
mediate and hearty endorsement. 
You gentlemen of the schools have justified the 
programs by 
Well, there is. 
Ditmar’s Living Natural History is a direct challenge 
to that time-worn charge. Ditmar of 
the New York Zoological Society has been perfecting 
years. A 


pictures had successful runs at leading theaters. Mr. 


absence of educational film in your 


saying, “There isn’t any such animal.” 
Raymond L. 


this series for sixteen number of these 


Ditmar lectured with them at scores of colleges, and 
before 
in a scientific logical series, for the use of every 


high s¢ hool and college in the land. 


many learned societies. They are now ready 


The brochure describing these films is a gem of 
the printer's art, but more than that, it is the clearest 
and most succinct statement of the educational use of 
films we have seen. The pedagogy is stripped of all 
involved nonsense, and, in a few terse paragraphs, 
Mr. Ditmar says, in effect, “Here are scientific films, 


the result of work backed by 


scholarship and technical skill. Cut out the verbiage 
I : 


years of honest 


and get busy.” 
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Tentative Program for the 


National Academy of Visual Instruction 


Meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE 
arranged for the regular meeting of the National 
Academy of Visual 
February 23rd and 24th. The meeting will be held 


following preliminary program has _ been 


Instruction at Cincinnati on 


in the Baptist Church on Walnut Street, near the 
Music Hall. Each the 


member on 


program comes 
with a carefully prepared paper (20 minutes the 


limit) and is ready to answer questions. If you have 
any suggestions regarding the program make them to 


the President W. M. 


Gregory, Cleveland School of 


Education, or Secretary J. V. Ankeney, Dept. of 
Rural Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Monday, February 23rd 
1:30 P. M. First General Session 


1. Visual Aids 
Weber, University of 


and Intelligence, Joseph J 


Arkansas. 
Use of Photographic Prints in Teaching, A. G 
Balcom, Newark, N. J. 


3. A Film Score ( ard, John \ 
burg, Pa. 


to 


Hollinger, Pitts 


4. Analysis of the Activities of the Detroit 
Visual Education Dept., Burton A. Barns, 
Detroit. 

5. Visual Education in a Small School System, 


James N. Emery, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dinner at o'clock (Place to be 
later) Supt. J. H. 


six announced 


Beveridge, Chairman. 


(a) Motion Picture Photography for the 
Teacher. Address and Demonstration, 
Dr. Mees, Eastman Kodak Company. 
(b) Some Problems of Motion Pictures in 
the Schools. 
The School and the Exhibitors, Mr 
Pease, Buffalo, N. Y. 
How to Acquire a Film Library, 
Charles Roach, Ames, lowa. 
Tuesday, February 24th 
9:00 A. M. Second General Session. 


6. Visual Instruction in Modern Education, Wm. 


H. Dudiey, University of Wisconsin. 


) 


14. 


) 


F. 


Circulating 


objec ts and 


30 P. 


d. Plans for 


Standard Gauge Film vs. the Narrow Gauge 
Film, D. G. Hays, Chicago, Ill. 

The Teachers in 
Visual Methods, Thomas Finegan, New York. 
How to Determine Quality in Lantern Slides, 
A. W. Albany N. Y. 


Importance of Training 


Abrams, 


Lunch 


M. Third General Session. 


Educational Value of the Poster, Mary Havil- 
Nat. Child Welfare 


Slide 


and, Association. 


Lesson, M. D. 


Demonstration 
Mo. 


Lantern 
Thomas, Paris, 


Experiences in and 
Other Materials for Visual Instruction, Rupert 


Peters, Kansas City, Mo. 


Visual Education in St. Louis Schools, Miss A. 
Meisner, St. Louis. 


Obtaining Government 


the Newark Pub- 
lic Museum, Louise Connolly, Newark, N. J. 
Methods in Visual Instruction (illustrated— 
slides), C. R. Toothaker, Phila- 


Collections of 


» 


delphia, Pa. 
VM. Round table. 
Report of Committees. 


Shall all 


narrow gauge film? 


educational films be on safety 


. Progress in the use of motion pictures in 
schools, churches, and clubs for entertain- 


ment 


Shall the duty on lantern slides imported 
removed ? 


Methods for 


for educational use be 


courses in Visual 


Summer Schools. 


New industrial films. (5 minutes limit). 
Relation of the National Academy to other 
organizations. 

Association of Museums. 


(a) American 


(b) Carnegie Foundation. 
National 
Methods of 


course ol study. 


(c) Education Association. 


adjusting visual aids to the 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for January 


A SAINTED DEVIL (Paramount) 

No picture that Valentino plays in henceforth will 
ever come up to its advertising. Here he is neither 
a saint nor a devil, but a spoiled young man of 
emotional temperament, who loses his bride on his 
wedding night, and—not unnaturally—wants to get 
even with somebody for it. He returns for a time to 
the picturesque Spanish costume which we are al- 
“The Four 


but somehow we feel that it is being 


ways to associate with memories of 
Horsemen,” 
worn only for effect. The picture misses fire decided- 
ly. Mr. Valentino sorely needs the guiding hand of 
an inspired director, as he certainly is not an 


inspired actor. 


THE FAST WORKER (Universal) 

A farce with a number of chuckles tucked away in 
the convolutions of its plot. Reginald Denny as an 
obliging young man who agrees to help a political 
friend out of a tight place by impersonating him for 
a while. With the role of his friend he inherits 
temporarily a wife and sister-in-law. He promptly 
falls in love with the latter, thus making the com- 
plications necessary for a story. Laura La Plante, 
Ethel Grey Terry, Lee Moran and Richard Tucker 
assist. 


— 


ANOTHER SCANDAL (Hodkinson) 

This seems to be a sequel to Cosmo Hamilton’s 
“Scandal”, and carries on the affairs of the lively 
Beatrix Van der Dyke and her cave-man husband. 
The lady now decides that her husband has become 
too settled and placid, and in trying to work him up 
to a little jealousy, she goes too far and throws him 
into the arms of a designing widow. Whereupon she 
has much ado to get him back again. It skates over 
some pretty thin ice, but on the whole is rather nicely 
done by Lois Wilson, Holmes Herbert, and Flora le 


Breton. 


AMERICA (United Artists) 

As a number of other historical pictures lately 
have turned out, so Griffith’s latest opus proves to be 
excellent text-book material for the school child, but 
considerably lacking as a dramatic effort. In his 
desire to stir up patriotic emotions, Mr. Griffith 


overplays his hand a little. Having discovered the 
word “sacrifice” early in the proceedings, he lugs it 
into his titles on all occasions, until we grow a 
little weary of it. Then, the love story suffers from 
the somewhat scattered and episodic background of 


the Revolution, and much of it is unconvincing. The 


actors have an irritating habit of gazing at each 
other without moving a single facial muscle, while 


subtitles credit them with long, impassioned speeches, 


Distinctly disappointing in itself, it harbors the 
melancholy suspicion that Griffith may be losing his 


We hope not. 


cinema cunning. 


(Paramount) 


MANHATTAN 
Richard Dix has had a stroke of bad luck. 


is to say, they’ve made a star out of him. 


That 
Than 
which, for as good an actor as he is, there could be 
luck 


indication of what is to come. 


no tougher especially if this picture is any 


It is just movie stuff; 


the wealthy, bored young man dips into the under- 


world in search of adventure, and finds it. Jac- 
queline Logan is present, and Gregory Kelly of 
“Seventeen” fame takes what laurels there are in 
the way of acting. 

BORN RICH (First National) 


This is just plain silly. A pair of young married 
people have too much money and leisure for their 
own good. Just as they are on the point of separa- 
ting, the husband loses all his money. This is sup- 
posed to straighten everything out. And after the 
grand reconciliation, we are blandly informed that 

which puts us right back 
where we Windsor is 


every respect, and Bert Lytell is ineffectual. 


the money isn’t lost at all 


started. Claire overdone in 


THE GARDEN OF WEEDS (Paramount) 


Betty Compson is, as usual, the chorus girl with a 


past. She marries a solid citizen, and the villain 
comes threatening to wreck her happiness by telling 
her husband everything. But the husband being, as 
emerges from 


Rockcliffe Fel- 


respect ively 


we said, a solid citizen, the villain 


the encounter with a broken neck. 


lowes and Warner Baxter, playing 


villain and husband, are fairly interesting. 
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UNSEEING EYES (Cosmopolitan) 

The chief virtue of this picture is its beautiful 
mountain snow scenes. The story is artificial, but it 
serves to get Seena Owen and Lionel Barrymore into 
the northland via aeroplane, where they are separat- 
ed from each other in a blizzard. The heroine is 
stricken with falls the 
clutches of a very tough character played by Louis 
Wolheim. 


Pity to waste a Barrymore like this. 


snow blindness, and into 


Strictly according to movie conventions. 


GIRLS MEN FORGET (Principal Pictures) 
From Fannie Kilbourne’s Girl Who 
Was the Life of the Party,” and not at all what you 
Patsy Ruth Miller is 
amusing as the village cut-up, and Johnnie Walker 
Not a bad 


story, “The 


might expect from the title. 


and Alan Hale are satisfactory support. 


evening’s entertainment. 


SINNERS IN SILK (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


An exposition of the jazz age, with rather less 


than nothing left to the imagination. Eleanor 
Boardman, Conrad Nagel, Adolphe Menjou, and 


others participate, but fail to make ,it more than 


mediocre—and that’s saying a good deal for it. 


THE MINE WITH THE IRON DOOR 
(First National) 
A Harold Bell Wright story, having as its principal 
characters a man escaped from the penitentiary, and 
a nameless girl adopted by two old prospectors. The 
mine with the the 
“lost mines” Typical western material 


iron door is one of traditional 
of Arizona. 
without much to distinguish it except an excellent 
Indian characterization by Robert Fraser, and good 


Bert Woodruff 
Pat 


portraits of the two old partners by 
and Charlie Murray. Dorothy MacKaill 
O’Malley handle the leads adequately. 


BUTTERFLY (Principal Pictures) 


From the story by Kathleen Norris, of a 
younger sister. Carefully the 
convincing. Ruth Clifford plays the self-sacrificing 
elder sister, and Laura La Plante the little Butterfly. 
Kenneth Harlan and Norman Kerry 
the two lovers. 


and 


selfish 


done, and in main 


are pleasing as 


THE BANDOLERO (Metro Goldwyn Mayer ) 
Interesting because of its true Spanish atmosphere. 
The story is of a mountain brigand who has stolen 
the son of the man who caused his wife’s death. His 
revenge nothing when his daughter 


comes to own 


falls in love with the boy. An excellent climax is a 
thrilling bull fight; otherwise the story drags some 
what. Pedro de Cordoba dominates the picture as 


the Bandolero. 
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THE ONLY WOMAN (First National) 

Beautiful Norma Talmadge plays with her usual 
poise and skill a dutiful daughter who obediently 
marries an apparently hopeless young toper, to save 
her ruined father. After a strenuous siege, she re- 
forms her husband to a point where she can—and 

It’s old stuff, and not 
and beauty can put it 
though nice to look at, 


does—fall in love with him. 
even Miss Talmadge’s skill 
And Eugene O’Brien, 


isn’t particularly convincing. 


over. 


THE CITY THAT NEVER SLEEPS (Paramount) 

Another “Mother O’Day” story by Leroy Scott, 
featuring the sleek Ricardo Cortez, Kathlyn Wil- 
liams, Virginia Lee Corbin, who used to be a child 
star and hasn’t yet recovered, Louise Dresser, and 
Melodrama, adroitly done by 


Pierre Gendron. 


director James Cruze. 


TONGUES OF FLAME (Paramount) 

honest, simple—oh, so 
And in 
so doing gets himself into trouble with the financial 
boss of the district. But it serves him right. Almost 
anybody would have known when the financier of- 
fered a 
reservation, that there must be oil or something on 


Thomas Meighan as an 


simple—lawyer, befriends the poor Indian. 


whole million dollars for a barren Indian 


it. Bessie Love is pleasing as an Indian maid. 


DYNAMITE SMITH (Pathe) 

Charles Ray, relieved of the cares of production, 
approaches some of his past fine work in his por- 
trait of “Dynamite” Smith, whose dominating emo- 


tion is fear. He plays a diffident newspaper hack 
writer, back in the eighties, whose first real contact 
with life comes when he is sent in an emergency to 


There he 


meets the frightened, futile little wife of the saloon 


report a murder in a notorious saloon. 


keeper, and takes a beating on her account. Then 


they run away together, followed by the husband. 


His savage revenge, and the agonizing struggle of 


Smith against his deadly fear, create some tense 


moments. Bessie Love as the pathetic little wife and 


Wallace Beery as the brutal husband are excellent. 


Production Notes—January 


Spe Y new Paramount pictures will be released 
during the six months following next February 
first. The list includes adaptations of stage successes 
of 1924 and some of earlier date, famous books, and 


magazine stories. “The Air Mail”, “The Goose 
Hangs High,” and “Cobra’—the last named with 
Rudolph Valentino,—are among those now in produc- 
tion 








NITED ARTISI'S has been reorganized with 
Joseph M. Schenck as chairman of the board 
of directors. The output of the corporation will be 
increased, and worthy pictures by other producers 
will be financed. The new line-up of United Artists 
will add the productions of Norma Talmadge as soon 
as her present contract with First National is 


fulfilled. 
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UTSTANDING among productions at present 

seem to be Universal’s “The Phantom of the 
Opera,” by Gaston Leroux, with Lon Chaney; Larry 
Semon in the famous Frank Baum fairy tale, “The 
Wizard of Oz’; Eric von Stroheim’s “The Merry 
Widow;” and Rupert Hughes’ production of his own 
flip little comedy, “Excuse Me.” 
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Ernest L. CRANDALL 


No. 15. 


N THE last article we considered the availability 

of the stereopticon slide as an aid to memory, 

viewing it exclusively from the standpoint of its 
capacity for reinforcing that desire for more complete 
possession, physical or mental, of the object or ob- 
jects under observation, which, if our psychology is 
correct, is the basis of retention. This, it will be 
recalled, is our definition of the term curiosity, as 
used in psychological parlance. 

Now memory consists of two distinct acts, or per- 
haps it would be less confusing to say two distinct 
phases. First there is the act, or phase, of storing 
away the object to be remembered. This involves 
the power of retention. But this alone would be 
indeed a futile performance, except for the exercise 
of the further power for which this is but the founda- 
tion, namely the power of recall. The only reason 
why the mind stores away certain images, certain 
impressions, is that it may be enabled to recall them 
upon some future occasion. 

Accordingly, just as the element of desirability, or 


A Handle for the Memory 


undesirability, as of something to be sought out 
again, or something to be avoided, enters into the 
unconscious (or subconscious) selection of the 
images or impressions to be retained, so too, the 
mind, operating quite unconsciously (or subcon- 
sciously) intuitively selects from these images or 
impressions, certain salient or particularly striking 
features or items, to facilitate the process of recall. 

In short, retention and recall, both parts of the one 
mental act or process, and both motivated by the 
same ultimate unconscious (or subconscious) pur- 
pose. are nevertheless quite distinct. Thus, while re- 
tention is facilitated by the intuitive or the purpose- 
ful stressing of the element of desirability (or 
undesirability), recall depends even more definitely 
upon the heightened intensiveness of impression 
connected with certain features of the item to be 
recalled. 

Now, just as the element of desirability (or un- 
desirability) can be consciously stressed by the in- 


structor, for the purpose of strengthening retention, 
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so also may certain salient features of the sense 
complexes presented during the course of the 
recitation be deliberately intensified by the teacher, 
for the purpose of facilitating recall. 

Again, it seems to us that the stereopticon view 
affords the ideal medium for this purpose. Once 
more let us assume that the subject in hand is the 
cotton industry, whether the same is being studied 
as a subject by itself or is being presented merely as 
one of the industries of the Southern Atlantic States 
in a study of that region. 

Now it can hardly be expected that the pupils will 
retain and be able to recall all that they hear, read 
or see bearing upon this subject in the course of a 
recitation (again using the word recitation in the 
sense of the complete continuous treatment of the 
subject as an integral topic). Nor indeed is such 
complete and comprehensive recollection the end 
aimed at by the instructor. Even if a given pupil 
should retain everything received, there will be cer 
tain features which he will recall with especial ease 
and frequency. Let us illuminate this situation by an 
illustration. 

I make an excursion to the City of Washington 
During my sojourn I visit in succession the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, and the Lincoln Memorial with its marvelous 
statue by Daniel Chester French. These three more 
or less related items, forming an integral part of a 
half day’s itinerary, become, both physically and 
mentally, indissolubly associated in my memory. | 
also attend a session of the Senate in the Capitol 
Building. Senator Borah is addressing the Senate at 
the time. My itinerary includes the Congressional 
Library. I wander among the book shelves, examine 
the remarkable collection of etchings, but upon 
entering and upon leaving I am held in admiration 
by the magnificent frescoes and mural decorations of 
the rotunda. Now it seems to me perfectly clear that 
there are certain features of these various sense im 
pressions which will return to me in future with 
much greater ease and frequency than all the others. 
This will be true both of voluntary-and involuntary 
recall. It will be true of voluntary recall because 
whenever I endeavor to recall the incidents of my 
visit the highly emotional state aroused in me at the 
time by the Lincoln statue will tend to emerge. The 
voice and figure of Senator Borah addressing his col 
leagues, being the one human touch in an otherwise 
more or less conventional scene, will also arise spon 
taneously in my memory, and the aesthetic thrill of 
the mural frescoes in the Congressional Library will 
repeat itself with equal facility. It will also be true 


of involuntary recall because every mention of the 
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name of Lincoln, every occasion on which I may see 
the name of Senator Borah in print and every 
allusion to mural decorations thereafter will tend 
to bring back with greater or less distinctness all the 
incidents and associations of these various items of 
my Washington visit. 

Accordingly when as a teacher I desire to fix in 
memory for my pupils certain pivotal points con- 
nected with the story of cotton, I can best do so by 
shutting out all other distracting influences and 
throwing upon the illuminating screen certain key 
images connected with the salient features of what I 
wish them to recall. The recurrence of these vivid, 
intensive sense impressions can absolutely be counted 
on, and can also be depended on to bring with them 
in greater or less distinctness the whole train of fact 
and inference that has been involved in their study of 
the subject. For example, I should not wish my class 
to retain in detail figures representing the acreage, 
volume of output and value of crop in a given year, 
but I should wish them to make their permanent pos- 
session the major facts with regard to the compara- 
tive significance of cotton as a crop and as a national 
and world commodity. This I would seek to ac- 
complish by presenting a comparison between the 
cotton crop and one or more other staples of produc- 
tion, ir the most graphic manner possible through 
one or two slides. These slides should not be read- 
ing slides—-that is, they should not consist of 
statistics but of vivid graphs, and that too of graphs 
containing some element of realism. The mature 
mind might be able to retain the comparison sug- 
gested by a large yellow square alongside of a some- 
what smaller blue square, both accompanied * by 
figures to represent a comparison between the cotton 


crop and the \ he at crop, for example. For an 


elementary in geography, however, I should 
much prefer an immense bale of cotton alongside a 
basket of wheat, with the relative proportions duly 
preserved and the actual differences in quantity and 
value represented not merely by the figures them- 
selves in round numbers, but also by a striking and 
graphic difference in the size of the figures used for 
each. 

I think it will also be conceded that if I wish my 
pupils to recall with facility the geographical dis- 
tribution of the cotton crop as a world product, I 
can best accomplish this not merely by means of a 
map and a pointer, even though on such a map I 
should color only those portions where cotton is 
raised. I can make this impression much more in- 
tensive and therefore muc h more capable of recall by 
covering the cotton areas with representations of 


growing cotton or tiny cotton bales. 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by Cuester C. MARSHALL 
‘*‘What Shall We Do with the Movies? ”’ 


A Questionnaire Sermon 


HE editor of the Church Department recently 

preached a sermon on the movies, using as 

topics of discussion a list of nineteen questions 
which he had prepared and sent to men and women 
in all ranks of life, including clergymen, educators, 
welfare workers, motion picture producers, exhibitors, 
and newspaper men. 

The sermon attempted to give the essence of the 
hundreds of replies on each question, and the editor 
believing the results to reflect rather fairly the best 
thought upon this vital subject ventures to print a 
part of the discussion in three or four installments 
in the Church Department of THe EpucaTionat 
SCREEN. 


Answers to the first twelve questions were pub- 
lished in our October, November and December 
issues. 

Question thirteen: Do you, or do you not, be. 
lieve the plan for which the Better Films Move- 
ment stands, namely, of emphasizing the best 
pictures and selecting and classifying pictures 
for classified audiences, is a more constructive 
plan than that of censorship? 

Answer: Some did not venture to answer this 
question, one voted in the negative on the ground 
that it was not practical, while all the others voted 
in the affirmative. One suggests that this would 
work in connection with censorship. 

Personally, I am unqualifiedly committed to the 
Better Films Movement as the only constructive an- 
swer to the question, “What shall we do with the 
movies?” A prominent educator observes, “The es- 
sential core of the whole question is box-office re- 
ceipts.” Make the good picture pay better than the 
objectionable picture, and the market will be flooded 
with good pictures. 


Question fourteen: Do you personally sup- 
port and encourage the right kind of pictures? 


Answer: With the exception of the two who said 
they never patronized the movies, all who answered 
the question gave an affirmative answer. Most of 
them said they made it a point to go when they 
understood an especially worthwhile picture was on, 
and equally a point to absent themselves when they 
had reason to suspect or know the picture was not 


good. Some few said they always expressed the 
commendation or condemnation of a picture to the 
exhibitor. Most of them said they spoke to others 
about the good films, advising them to see it. A 
newspaper editor said he tried to do his part by 
writing commendingly of the really good pictures. 
But many times the question is asked, “How can I 
know which pictures are good and which are not?” 
That is an exceedingly pertinent question. Unless 
someone in whose judgment you have confidence has 
seen it, there is practically but one way, so far as I 
know. Subscribe for the film lists issued by the 
National Committee for Better Films. You will not 
always agree with their judgment, but on the whole 
it is increasingly dependable. Also Tue Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN, a monthly magazine published in 
the interest of better films and of films in Educa- 
tional and Church work publishes film reviews which 
are increasingly helpful to those who wish a safe 
guide in the selection of their motion picture enter- 
tainment. 

Now, if every adult in America would select the 
good films and stay away from all others, the whole 
problem would vanish into thin air. The industry 
would not rest day or night till it had mastered the 
art of turning out the best possible pictures, and 
no other kind. 


Question fifteen: How can _ responsible 
citizens help in securing better pictures for 
their community ? 


ANsweER: Many helpful suggestions were given. 
One says, “Make the Church and School authorities 
responsible for the films of the community.” An- 
A third 


says, “Organize the religious, educational and civic 


other says, “Improve the general taste.” 


organizations to work for better films.” Out of 
these various suggestions, I believe we can glean 
the essential elements of a satisfactory solution. It 
is a work of educating the public taste on the one 
hand, and of educating the best public to the prob- 
lem and their responsibility, on the other hand. 
There are some cities seriously at work on these 
methods at the present time. I am in receipt of a 
letter from Mrs. Alonzo Richardson, Chairman of 
the Better Films Committee of Atlanta, Ga., to the 
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effect that their work is going forward in a most 
satisfactory way, and it long since passed the ex- 
perimental stage. Every city ought to have a Local 
Better Films Committee, whose membership would 
be composed of representatives of the Council of 
Churches, Board of 
Parents-Teachers Association, Chamber of Commerce 


Education, Women’s Clubs, 


and other civic clubs. This Committee would co- 


operate in the most helpful way with the ex- 


hibitors, who in most cases would soon come to 
work very sympathetically with such a committee. 
Films to be shown would, when possible, be shown 
in advance to two or three representatives of the 
committee, and desirable cuts would be made, or 
the picture rejected, if necessary, but where pic- 
tures were approved they would be placed on the 
list of approved films to be printed in the daily 
papers, as well as placed on the bulletin boards of 
the schools, clubs, churches and other public places. 
Along with this work would go a campaign of 
education by which even the most illiterate foreigners 
would be reached and influenced to depend upon 
the approved lists of films for their own entertain- 
ment, and more especially for the entertainment of 
their children. 
of the plan. 


These are only the barest suggestions 
Time will not permit to go into de- 
This is not an cure for bad 
movies, nor is it an easy one, but I believe it is the 
When a city 


tails. instantaneous 
only constructive and permanent one. 
is interested sufficiently in the kind of entertainment 
its people are given to settle down to this slow, 
laborious method things are going to begin grad- 
ually to happen, and ultimately the movies as a 
moral and will disappear. 
Why? Because it will talk in terms of the box-office, 
that 
everybody in the motion picture industry,—exhib- 


sociological problem 


and language is thoroughly understood by 
itor, distributor, producer, director, star, scenario 


writer and all. 


Question sixteen: Does the filming of good 
books encourage or 
reading of such books? 


tend to discourage the 


ANSWER: Overwhelmingly,—“Yes.” Only three 
thought it would tend to discourage reading these 
books. Two librarians said figures showed it to be an 
established fact. 
be encouraged, but we have a right to expect an 
earnest, serious, faithful presentation. What th 


better public is so outraged at just recently is the 


The filming of good books should 


practice of selecting books of fiction that ought 
to be suppressed and much of which is denied a 
place on the shelves of public libraries and is alto- 
gether banished from respectable homes, and produc- 


ing so-called “literary films” based on this filth. It 
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must in fairness be said that many of these films are 
not nearly as objectionable as the books themselves, 
but the very fact that seeing a film encourages the 
reading of the book means that those who see these 
film versions of wretched novels will forthwith be led 
to acquire the book. There is a mighty wave of popu- 
lar disapproval of this sort of thing. I have it on 
high authority, however, that all the reputable pro- 
ducers are making an end of that sort of thing. 


Question seventeen: Would you like to see 
films more generally used in schools? 

Answer: Only one person voiced an opposition to 
the use of films in schools, for educational and en- 
tertainment Every other correspondent 
approved of their use, in varying degree. Many ex- 
pressed a conviction that the possibilities of visual 
education Every educator who 
answered the questionnaire said the value of films 
had been demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 


purposes. 


were tremendous. 


scientifically 


Question eighteen: Would you like to see 
films used more generally in the church? 

Answer: Not a person voiced opposition to the 
use of films in religious education and for other 
church purposes. Almost every one expressed a be- 
lief that they would fulfill a very important function 
in church life and expressed a desire to see them so 


used, 


Question nineteen: How do you account for 
the reluctance of educational and religious 
organizations to utilize motion pictures in 
their work? 

Answer: Almost all felt the handicap of expense 
of equipment equal to that of the theatre, music, 
and artistic surroundings, as well as the expense of 
suitable films. The great dearth of suitable films was 
deplored by many, and many of those available were 
pronounced to be hopelessly inferior and amateurish.. 

Many said the obstacle in the educational field was 
the cost, and in the church field, fear of criticism. 
Inertia and conservatism were given as reasons. One 
said the church and school will use pictures when 
public opinion forces it, as it surely will in time. 
Some say the church is afraid to use pictures be- 
cause so much rot has been introduced into the film, 
and others that the association of the film with the 
theatre hopelessly prejudices the case with the 
church. 

But others remind us that this tremendous instru- 
ment for good has been used long enough “by the 
and that it is time the church had 
rescued it for good. Others call attention to the fact 
that the pipe organ and other things used in the 


devil” about 
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church are also used in the theatre even where ob- 
jectionable pictures are shown, and that we do not 
therefore feel it is wrong to use these accessories in 
our worship. We are also reminded that when the 
organ was first introduced into the church it met 
with violent opposition, as did also the singing of 
hymns in some denominations, and that even the 
Sunday-school was violently denounced as a wicked 
innovation. 

One writes, “It is beyond me why the large church 
boards do not prepare programs that can be used by 
their churches so as to increase their efficiency, and 
also to put out programs at a price even the smallest 
churches can afford. Pictures have come to stay and 
it is up to the church to say whether or not we shall 
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use them and make them better or leave the making 
of them to the foreign born element that now con- 
trols them and who are interested in them purely 
from the commercial aspect.” 

My prophecy is that in some not far distant day 
every state board of education and every church de- 
nomination will own their own libraries of films, 
equal in artistic value and merit to the best product 
of the entertainment field, but produced by educators 
and churchmen for their respective fields. Motion 
pictures are simply God’s laws harnessed. It is time 
we hitched them up to the church and school and let 
them do their full share of God’s blessed work for 


humanity. 


Official Department of 
The Film Councils of Americ: 


. Mrs. Cuarces E. Merriam, President 


F. Dean McCuusky, Vice-President 


6041 University Ave., Chicago 


Mesa T. Batpwin, Secretary 


Educational Ideals of the Motion Picture Business 
Pau. V. WEsT 


Department of Education, University of Chattanooga 


SOCIETY that takes such just pride as does 
ours in the development of its educational 
system should take cognizance of every in- 

stitution developing within it, and should know to 
what an extent it is an educational institution. Now 
any organization may be an efficient means of educa- 
tion without being in any sense a beneficent organi- 
zation. It is therefore essential that society, with due 
regard to the welfare of coming generations, shall de- 
cide whether or no the educational influence of the 
particular institution is in harmony with the best 
educational thought and practise of the day. In 
case such harmony is lacking society has the right to 
stop such an agency from operating or to bring it 
into the line with the best accepted ideals. 

The motion picture is as much an educational 
center as any other institution in existence. This fact 
is not clearly enough recognized either by educators 
or parents. It is doubtful if those who own and con 
trol the business of the “picture show” either in the 
national or local sense, have any adequate idea of 
the extent to which their influence permeates society, 
and especially the more plastic elements of society 
represented by childhood and youth. This influence 
is not objectively measurable, but is none the less 


real. 
The instructive potency of the “movie” is due to 


certain basic appeals which may be briefly sum- 
marized. In the first place it gains the rapt atten- 
tion of the child as a means of amusement or 
entertainment, and all or most of its educative 
energy is applied indirectly. Here there are no dry 
and monotonous drills and no problems which re- 
quire intensive application of memory and thought. 
In the second place the tendency to hero-worship 
here finds an outlet in an intense devotion to the 
“stars” of filmdom. This tendency is to a great ex- 
tent spontaneous, but is undoubtedly enhanced by 
publicity expertly directed to this end. Thirdly, the 
pictures provide an “Escape from EveryDayland.” 
Whether or not one accepts in toto the doctrines of 
the Freudian school, it is doubtless true that most 
people, children as well as adults, are fascinated by 
the prospect of stepping, even for a little while, into 
the wonderful dream world, where unfulfilled wishes 
can come true. The boy doubtless identifies himself 
with the hero and feels himself performing the 
wonderful feats. The girl is clad in the beautiful 
gowns of a “Gloria”, and feels the sweet sense of 
feminine power. As a fourth consideration scientific 
evidence is conclusive in showing that the visual 
stimulus (and particularly the moving stimulus) 
which serves in forming visual images is especially 


effective in gaining and in holding attention as well 
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as in fixing the image in the mind. Add to all these 
considerations the great human interest which at- 
taches to the plot and its portrayal and one realizes 
that the appeals are varied and efficient. 

When we consider the question as to the agree 
ment of the ideals of the cinema with those of the 
public school system there is only one conclusion 
possible: Most motion picture business is in many 
ways, if not in all, out of harmony with the best 
educational thought and program. 

A sound and well-recognized educational principle 
is that instinctive tendencies of childhood are not 
all good in the social setting in which he is to live, 
and that, as a consequence, while some may be en- 
couraged and fostered, others must be modified, con 


Many 


producers are not yet aware of this principle, or are 


trolled, or even suppressed. motion picture 
deliberate violators of it. The sex instinct is too 
often portrayed in all its primitive passion without 
being in any true sense idealized, or shown as 
transformed into fruitful avenues of expression and 
creative power. In a day when wisest professional 
educators are pondering the best and safest way in 
which childhood and youth may be led into the 
beautiful truths concerning the sanctity of sex, the 
moving picture show like the proverbial bull in the 
china closet blindly tramples through all safeguards 
and presents the problem—reel after reel—in its 
worst possible aspects. 

Hatred and 
suicide—gun and poison and knife 


revenge coupled with murder and 
a background 
of the eternal triangle with its unfaithfulness and 
jealousy, are all too prominent in a day when we are 
desirous of emphasizing the gentler virtues of for 
giveness and loving-kindness, with respect for human 
life and the higher virtues of homelife and the 
control of primitive passions. Even the movie which 
is apparently planned to teach a moral becomes in 
reality a moral menace when it shows the ease with 
which an evil life may be put behind one when it is 
time to put on the cloak of respectability. 

Perhaps the chief influence of the motion picture 
in childhood lies in the child’s tendency to imitate, 
the desire to repeat the action seen, the thing that 
was done so vividly and dramatically by hero, or 
heroine or villain. And yet almost no effort has been 
made to differentiate pictures which are suitable for 
the child to see, or for those many millions of adults 
whose minds are yet the minds of children. The 
Motion Picture Business is yet a century behind the 
educational world in the recognition of the need for 
adaptation of material to the age of the individual. 

As a somewhat related issue we have at the present 
time a renewed emphasis in our schools on citizen 
ship with a special effort to build up civic habits as 
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well as principles of conduct. And when the teacher 
or pupil visits the movie his eyes are apt to be 
assailed with violations of law—especially of the 
18th Amendment to the Constitution—the fascination 
and daring of the crime often outweighing the effect 
of a lame and sometimes tardy arrival of justice. 
In an effort to present exact facts of history and 
science textbooks are carefully “written and pains- 
takingly taught so that the child may learn well and 
accurately, never to forget. But when the pupil sees 
a movie covering the same fields he may find the 
facts strangely distorted, certain items highly ex- 
aggerated and the whole woven into a theme of 
romance so melodramatic as to render all else in the 


After 


viewing even so exceptional a picture as “America” 


picture chaotic, or even of small moment. 


the child who generalizes at all can hardly help but 
carry away with him a feeling or definite conviction 
that all British fought 
courageously, killed and abused unmercifully and, 
for some reason or other, attacked beautiful young 
Incidentally George Washington had some- 


officers were handsome, 


women. 
thing to do with the picture. 

Novels which the youth reads under the guidance 
of an instructor are later on read from the reel and 
found to be not at all like the original. Little attempt 
is made to stick to the detail or plan of the book 
with the result that the new plot and the old make 
1 strange jumble in the mind of the young learner. 
Novels which are so salacious as to be kept carefully 
from the knowledge of our young people find wide 
publicity in the reels which are based upon them, 
even though some of the worst aspects of the books 
may be omitted. 

One might speak of the lack of co-operation of the 
movie with the school in the development of ap- 
preciations of the best in literature and art as well 
as in personal grace and etiquette. One might also 
note the influence of the movie as an antagonist of 
the school in the development of study habits and of 
the large amount of the child’s time which it absorbs 
in passive attention rather than in creative produc- 
tion, but these points lead too far astray. 

The basic problem is found in this hard shell: 
The motion picture business is in private, not public, 
control, and is basically purposed for commercial 
success, not for public welfare except as entertain- 
It is this fact that 
makes it possible for it or its interpreters to frankly 


ment ministers to such welfare. 
state in one way or another, “As long as the public 
pays to see vicious pictures, so long will exhibitors 
and distributors pander to its taste.” (see Literary 
Digest—Nov. 29, 1924, p. 33.) If the public schools 
were to make a similar pronouncement the public 


would arise in violent protest. 
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Many of those who “pay” to see these vicious 
pictures are the irresponsibles of youth and child- 
hood who know no more what is best for them than 
the infant who cries for opiated candy. Exhibitors 
and distributors as well as producers are evidently so 
hard in their pursuit of gain as to consider no re- 
sponsibility for the kind of appeal they make or the 
kind of leadership they assume, and while pandering 
to the Freudian taste of the adult public throw open 
the door to children of all ages and create in them 
even baser tastes without mature controls. 

The issue is clear. Society has the right to control 
private influences. No private or parochial school 
in the country is free to so use its educational pre- 
rogatives in an attack, either directly or indirectly, 
upon the foundations of our national moral and edu- 
cational life. No social group should be thus free to 
make such use of power. But until the right of 
society to control is manifest in rigid laws which shall 
direct the ideals and practices of the motion picture 
industry another and immediately more powerful 
agency must be used—that of the boycott. Censor- 
ship control alone is practically powerless in most 
communities and at best can merely touch the sur- 
face of the problem. 

We must accept the challenge so well stated by 
Mr. Becker (see Literary Digest—Nov. 29, 1924, p. 
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34) “the exhibitor, supplying what he thinks is the 
popular demand, will not change until his com- 
munity demonstrates that it wants the worth while 
far more than it wants the salacious. The place to 
prove this is at the sensitive nerve of the whole 
business, the box office.” Let the vast number of 
church members, school teachers, lodge members, 
club and society members, school children, Sunday 
school children, scouts and all other groups organize 
under the program of the Film Councils of America 
—seeing the good movies and only the good—and 
the goal will be shortly reached. 

At the present there is a vast deal of ignorance 
of the true facts and a blind acceptance of the movie 
as it is. Teachers are attending worthless, and worse 
than worthless, shows and thus encouraging the chil- 
dren to attend without realizing the harm that is 
actually being done. Parents are going and per- 
mitting their children to go to exhibits that violate 
the best religious and educational principles without 
conceiving how extreme are the effects of their moral 
and financial support. 

We must, in a word, prove conclusively to those 
in the motion picture business who need proof that 
they are wrong in their estimate of the depravity of 
human tastes, and that we are not in partnership 
with them in their wholesale corruption of the minds 


of our young. 


Film Council Recommendations foryJanuary, 1925 
A Gem—For the Family from Any Age Up 


Peter Pau (Paramount)—A gem like this must have an issue to itself, for most 
films would look foolish beside it. We are grateful to Mr. Barrie for keeping a close 


watch on it. 
followed very closely. 


It is a splendid precedent for other authors to follow. 
Those who think we must have children’s matinees to take 


The play was 


care of the family problem in suitable films, should watch the optience enjoying itself 
at this performance. Young and old alike seem to have the time of their lives. It was 
shown at McVickers Theatre in Chicago, and the management is quoted as saying that 
they made more money from the showing of Peter Pan than they had on any other film. 


Betty Bronson is a joy and so are all the other actors and actresses. Some scenes might 
easily have been made gruesome and frightening to children, but they were handled 


with wonderful care. 





it is the beginning of a new era. 





While I personally do not approve of the movies for the small child, for 
once I dared to take my six-year-old and he is talking about it yet. We came 
home and read the book and he wants to see it again. 


does. Any child of any age would get joy from this film. 


I shall see that he 
Let us hope that 


Mrs. CHaAr.es E. MerRIAM 
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University 


and City Centers 


Of Visual Education 


Conducted by H. W. Norman, Secretary Bureau of Visual Instruction 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 





some phases of this work. 


new department. 


ton, Ind. 





HE increase of the number of pages in this issue, enables us to offer space to a new depart- 
ment which has long been needed. Visual Education as an organized method of instruction 
owes its existence to those universities that not only gathered and distributed the more 
expensive visual materials like slides and films, but set scholars to work investigating the 
psychology and pedagogy of the new aids. The larger cities have surpassed the universities in 


In the main, then, these are the two groups from which our knowledge must come, and we are 
very glad to have an educator so well acquainted with the field, as is Mr. Norman, to conduct the 


Theory and research have a place in this department, but still larger space should be given to 
specific and concrete happenings and activities in your territory. Let each director of Visual 
Education regard the department as his Open Forum, and make it the rule of his life to send it a 
contribution the first of every month. Write direct to Mr. Norman, Indiana University, Blooming- 
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News From The Field 


HE University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

thru its Bureau of Visual Instruction, is cir 
culating more than three and one half million feet 
of motion picture film among schools, churches and 
all other non-theatrical institutions and organizations 
within the inter-mountain section. 

The present year shows an increase in demand for 
visual aids of approximately 100 percent over the 
previous year says Mr. R. F. Egner, Director of the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction. 


HE city schools of Indianapolis, Indiana, have 

recently installed sixteen new film projectors 
and a number of additional stereopticons. Plans are 
being made for a more systematic use of visual aids 
thruout the school system, according to Mr. M. A. 
Dalman, Director of the Department of Reference 
and Research. 


HE boys of the Junior and Senior high schools 

of the entire city of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
received instruction in some fundamentals of basket 
ball thru the use of a motion picture film, “King 
Basketball”, which was recently produced by Indiana 
University. The film was used for one week, and 
Athletic Director Floyd Rowe reports that thousands 
of boys received instruction with success 


} M for Boy Scouts. Mr. R. A. Stiles of Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, reports the use of the boys’ film 
“Knights of the Square Table” as a feature picture 
which they used to create interest in Boy Scout 
work and incidently to raise funds with which to 
build a log cabin for the Scouts of Coshocton. Those 
interested in community work are finding pictures 
valuable not only in graphically presenting phases 
of their work but in raising funds with which to 
expand their work 


\ ERIDIAN STREET METHODIST CHURCH, 
| Indianapolis, Indiana, has used motion pictures 
in connection with its work for a number of years. 
Instructive entertainment subjects are offered fre- 
quently as a means of keeping closer in touch with 
the young people. 

In commenting on the effectiveness of films 
“T have just used 
the film on the Yellowstone National Park. A man 


Reverend Jesse P. Bogue says: 
sitting near me at the showing, who is also interested 
in education said: ‘The children here have in one 
minute seen a better explanation of a geyser than 
they could have obtained otherwise for themselves 
in an hour. Ministers, I find, regard the movies as a 
sort of a “hot point”. Personally, I have brushed all 


7. 


such notions aside and believe in them. 
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College Films on Iowa 


NOTHER indication of the growing confidence 

of the colleges in the cinema as an efficient 
educational tool, is the production of a series of 
films on Iowa subjects for the Visual Instruction 
Department in the State College at Ames, Iowa. 


Clay Products of Iowa (2 reels) 

There is a sure professional touch in the workman- 
ship, that indicates a growing mastery of the tech- 
nique of the new art among college men. The 
photography and lighting are of standard quality 

The story starts out in quite the approved fashion, 
with an aeroplane view of Mason City, Iowa, where 
the works of the Mason City Brick and Tile Company 
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It seems impossible in these industrial films wholly 
to escape the demands of the firms for extensive 
views of their buildings and yards and the insertion 
of advertising stunts and subtitles. These reels are 
unusually free from this sort of thing, but a little 


judicious cutting would hurt nobody. 


Iowa State Fair (2 reels) 

State fairs present unusual opportunities for the 
type of exploitation moving pictures give. There is 
plenty of animation and variety and a large number 
of state products get into the lime light. 

The Ames College has scored again in filming this 
interesting subject. Even the Midway looks good in 


movies. Closeups of some of the farm machinery in 


are located. After that we get down to the regular 
business of closeup inspection of all the processes 
involved in the manufacture of brick and tile in a 


motion, team’ pulling contests, dog shows, baby 
shows, races, auto polo and the pioneers—all con- 


tribute to the kaleidoscope of changing views. 
large modern plant. ope of « stp PITY 


The latter part of the film gets in some pleasing 
views of homes and schools built with matt-faced 


Of course the livestock parades and judging teams 
loom big in such a picture, as they should. An 


tile—and then attention is directed to the Mitchell especially fine bit of photography is the sheep-shear- 
County Boys’ Judging Team at work on a modern iM& contest; it’s an eye-opener. There are the in- 
stock farm—and some convincing contrasts between €Vitable views of streets and buildings that do not 
crops raised on land drained with tile, and those quicken the heart-beats any, but they are minor 


raised on adjoining undrained land. incidents in an interesting and valuable presentation. 





Tell Others of Your Work 


F ALL of the various uses of visual aids that are daily being made by schools 
and civic organizations affiliated with Visual Education Centers could be com- 
piled and reported, a step forward would be made in the general effectiveness 

of visual aids and methods. It is the actual use—the ordinary day-by-day applica- 
tion that is bringing visual education into its proper place in educational and com- 
munity work. Certain methods of using material may seem commonplace to you, 
but this same method may be new to others. Ideas concerning the use of pictures 
in school, church, college, or in special work by community workers should be 
made known to others. 

“University and City Centers” is a department which should become a clearing 
house for visual news and ideas for those who are actively engaged in the use of 
visual aids. We earnestly request those in charge of Visual Education Centers to 
send in items concerning their work. Every center will be interested in learning 
what the others are doing. Every center needs this information. 

H. W. NorMAN 
Editor of Department 
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WILL YOU 


USE THREE MINUTES OF YOUR TIME? 


(As Many of Our Re: aders Have Done) 


They will be worth much to your magazine, if used as suggested below 
Merely fill out and mail immediately the coupon at the 
bottom of the page 


You believe in the Educational Screen — its present service 
to our common cause and its opportunity for greater service still. 
That opportunity grows as our circulation grows. We have made 
hardly more than a beginning of covering the field. You will ap- 
prove, therefore, our plans for still more rapid growth in the com- 
ing year. You have a definite part in those plans and in the 
results that will follow. 

You know two or three people in your community who are, or 
could be, seriously interested in visual education and in the great 
problem of the theatrical movies. Whether they be ministers, 
educators, club leaders, social workers,-— or merely thinking par- 
ents — they should know that there is such a magazine in the 
field as The Educational Screen. 

Give us their names and we will tell them about it. If every 
one of our readers will do this, we can immediately multiply four 
times the size of the public that knows The Educational Screen. 
And your magazine will grow with its public. 

Don’t leave it to the “other fellow.” He often forgets. 


The Educational Screen 
s South Wabash Ave., Date 
Chicago, Illinois 

Here are some people who should know of the magazine 


Name and Position 


A ddre Ss 
Name and Position 
A ddre Ss 


Name and Position 


Address 
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i The Super DeVRY 


America’s Only Portable 


| Projector of Professional 
| Quality 

| America’s Schools have demanded a projector ca- 
| | pable of theatrical performance with amateur simplic- 
| ity at long throws. It is natural that they look to The 
i DeVry Corporation, pioneers of portable projection 
for a machine capable of this performance. 
| | In the production of the Super DeVry this de- 
| mand has been at last fulfilled. It is light in weight, 
for it weighs only 35 pounds and yet is equipped with 
a giant 1000 watt lamp capable of bridging the dis- 
tance in a long auditorium and giving a clear, large, 
Hickerless picture steadily and without trouble. 


The Super DeVry is equipped with the DeVry 
Stop On The Film Feature—the finest improvement 
in stopping on the film. No gold glass to deteriorate 
or break up under the heat, endangering the film. 


Forced ventilation cools the Super DeVry con- 
stantly when the film is moving or when the projector 
is stopped, and the head can be disengaged for re- 
winding—the rewinding operation taking but a frac- 
tion of a minute for a full reel of film. 


Every school in the country should be familiar 
with the Super DeVry. 
All DeVry Projectors are guaranteed to be su- 


perior in workmanship, durability and performance. to 
any other portable or semi- -portable projector made. 




















Let us send you a copy of our folder, ‘‘And Now The Super DeVry.”’ 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1091 Center Street © © o Chicago, Illinois 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the Starr 


BOOKS 
The Soul of the Moving Picture—by Walter S. 
Bloem, translated by Allen W. Porterfield, (168 
pages, $2.50), E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. 


ERE is an American movie 

lovers to get a fresh look through German eyes 
at a new art. Mr. Bloem is a screen writer who 
takes his work seriously as an art—but an art with 
definite box-office limitations. This is exactly the 
argument stoutly put forward by American produ- 
cers, yet, to judge by the reviews of the book in 
movie publications in this country, Mr. Bloem is far 
above their heads most of the time. They incline to 
call the excellent work a mass of verbiage, which 
seems less a commentary on the book than on its 


opportunity for 


critics. 

The thesis of the book is that the Cinema is a new 
art, to be judged by new canons, and cannot submit 
itself to the traditional laboratory method of the 
critics of art, literature and the drama. We have to 
deal with a glorified pantomime in which silence and 
gesture are supreme and imitative lip movements and 
obtrusive subtitles are impertinences. 

The translator 
equivalent of “sinnlich”, which unfortunately gives a 


. 


chose “sensual” as the English 
bit of a wrong flavor to many a fine sentence. The 
author merely insists, and rightly, that the screen 
deals primarily with sense elements, with powerful 
emotional motifs, and is not suited to intellectual 
accomplishments. He says: 

“Just as is the case with music, the motion picture 
will never be called upon to solve the problems of the 
The motion 

ineffectual 


human intellect or of man’s morality. 
picture pedagogue works ahead in an 
effort to put brains into the screen; he cannot do it. 
He fills the text with sententious remarks and moral 
observations. ~He clutters up the whole business 
with a mess of mushy wisdom that bears not the 
slightest relation to the sensory content of the action, 
which is mimic, first, last and always.” 

There is penetration in that paragraph. To accept 
it as truth we have only to remember that he is 
speaking of the theatrical screen. It does not apply, 
admittedly, to the “educational films” produced by 


educators and designed for the classroom. It merely 


means that we cannot mix the theatre and the school. 

A book which 
dreams—denounces “camera 
can producers for ignorance and innocence of art 


movies for depicting 
tricks”—slams Ameri- 


scores the 


values—praises them for adopting “effectiveness” as 
their shibboleth dramaturge for 
changing plots in calls the 
American close-ups caricatures 
that 
forty times—condemns the “star system” but declares 


commends the 
literature 
sighs for the wealth 


standard 


enables these parvenus to shoot short scenes 


that “American colorful film actresses are numerous 
as the sands of the sea”—the book that defends these 
contrasting pronouncements and many more is well 
worth reading and pondering on this side the 
Atlantic. 

The Soul of the Moving Picture is one of the most 
significant utterances that the movie industry has yet 
provoked. Besides discussing many problems vital 
in the industry as it is organized in this country, 
the book also 


European standards, methods and ideals—of 


glimpses of 
Euro- 


gives us wholesome 
pean film personages not too well known in Ameri- 


ca—and reflections of ourselves from a German 


mirror, for which we ought to be grateful. 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs—FEdited by 
M. V. O’Shea, (516 pages, $1.00), The Children’s 


Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind. 


RIDGING the gap between knowledge and prac- 

tice, is the announced purpose of this unusual 
volume. Professor O'Shea has summoned to his as- 
sistance a formidable list of child specialists, whose 
instructions were: 

“Tt is expected that you will make a survey of what 
is known in your special department and will present 
this knowledge in such phrases and in such form 
that it can be readily understood and its importance 
appreciated by those who are actually in contact with 
children and youth.” 

The book is an attempt to pass along to parents 
and child lovers the worthwhile contributions of the 
laboratories. And the attempt promises to succeed 
splendidly. Names like Bagley, Baldwin, Goddard, 
Healy, Hollingworth and White are sufficient guar 
of the 
mitted. 

While a comprehensive review of such a book lies 


antee authenticity of the information trans 


outside the field of The Educational Screen, we are 
glad to take cognizance of and emphasize all progress 
made in Child Study, for such study is absolutely 
basic to our field. Only on such foundation can fur- 
ther progress be made in the production of better 
pictures and other visual aids and toward better use 
and instruction for the 


of these in entertainment 
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young mind. It is the Child Specialists who should 
be able to make the most important contributions to 
such progress. 

The book does not aim to touch the problem of 
motion pictures at all. There is almost no reference 
to them. 
mention is made, we are a bit surprised and more 


In the few places, however, where such 


than a bit disappointed at the ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments made: “The average child is not injured by 
the movies—the movies are found to be not the cause 
of the condition (delinquency) but the detector of 
it.’ The Bureau of Juvenile Research of Ohio is 
cited as reporting that out of 400 cases examined, 
no delinquent child had referred to the movies as 
a cause of his delinquency. (!!!) Since when have 
delinquent children been capable of a psychological 
analysis of themselves, which a Bureau of Research 


would accept as evidence? Is not that analysis the 
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business of the Bureau, not of the child? The above 
is in absolute contradiction, also, to the careful con- 
clusions of judges of the Criminal Courts, like Mar- 
cus A. 
are based on long years of experience with actual- 


Cavanaugh, for example, whose conclusions 


ities, not theories. Certainly the subject calls for 
full and careful treatment by The Children’s Founda- 
tion, and it has been intimated to us that future 
volumes may supply this. 

Paper and binding, typography and illustrations, 
represent the best of the bookmaker’s art. The ab- 
surd price of $1.00 is made possible, of course, only 
through generous gifts to the Foundation, and this 
puts the volume within the financial reach of an 
enormous public that is or should be interested. 
Every school and home in the United States could 
profit greatly by this splendid piece of work. 


Two New Booklets on Visual Instruction 


BY DupLey Grant Hays 


HE director of Visual In- | 
struction in the 
Schools, Mr. Dudley Grant 
Hays, has just issued two new 


Chicago 


booklets of the work with visual 
aids in Chicago. There is so 
much of valuable suggestion in 
them, which can be turned to ad- 
vantage elsewhere throughout 
the country, that we are glad to 
give here extended notice of their 
excellent contents. 

The first booklet, called “Vis- 
ual Instruction—The Inception, 
Development and Present Status 
of Visual Aids in the Chicago 
Public 


with views of the Field Museum, 


Schools,” is illustrated 
Academy of Science, Art Insti- 
tute, Historical Society Building 
and views of the equipment in 
the rooms of the 
Active 
established between these various institutions and 


department. 


co-operation has been 


the Department of Visual Instruction to the great 
advantage of the Chicago schools. 

Mr. Hays traces in an interesting way the remark 
able development of the work, from the volunteer 
Chicago Projection Club, active for twenty-five years 
to 1917 when it made to the Board of Education a 
gift of its 8000 slides. 
shortly afterward to take charge of the work, and 


Mr. Hays was appointed 





A Cabinet of Duplicate Slides Ready for 
Assembling upon Special Orders 


under his administration the department has de- 
veloped until now there are 80,000 slides in the gol- 
lection. of which 40,000 circulate each month. 

The Department has its own slide-making equip- 
ment and projection room. In Chicago schools Mr. 
Hays reports 393 stereopticons in use, and 50 motion 
picture projectors; 3981 stereoscopes are in use with 
117,972 stereographs. 
statement in the 


Perhaps the most significant 
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Identifying Words by Association 


booklet is that the Chicago Board of Education has 
adopted a definite policy of expansion in visual 
instruction with constant financial support. All new 
buildings are to be properly wired for instruments of 
projection, and old buildings re-wired or remodeled 
for the same purpose. 

The second booklet, “Suggestions on Visual Aids 
for Principals and Teachers”, while not omitting ex- 
hibits of motion pictures, makes a definite contri- 
bution to the pedagogy of reading with the aid of the 
stereopticon; its practical character can best be seen 
by direct quotation: 

“Many devices have been used in this association 
scheme in reading. One of them, owing to its several 
good features, we are confident will be welcomed by 
teachers. It makes use of a classroom stereopticon 
which can be used in the ordinary schoolroom with- 
out special curtains to darken the room. With only 
ordinary curtains, which produce a semi-darkened 
room, most excellent results can be secured. 

“In the earliest lessons in reading, wherein the 
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developing of a vocabulary of 
printed or written 


the pictures, of which 


words is 
sought, 
those words are symbolic terms, 
are projected directly on the 
blackboard. 


stereopticon is 


In this plan, the 
placed about 
twelve feet from the front black- 
board so as to make the picture 
as bright as possible and yet of 
sufficient size to give good results. 

“Pictures of a rather simple 
type should be used at first and 
the words being developed one 
at a time should be printed or 
written right on the object, or 
part of it, to which the word 
applies. After thus 
the words and having the pupils 
they 


them on the picture, the picture 


presenting 
| 


repeat them as point to 


is caused to vanish by simply 
pressing the switch button in the 
The 


Should 


the pupils be in doubt about any 


electric cord of the lantern. 
words are then reviewed. 


word, turn on the light again, so 
that the just 
where it did at Soon all 


picture appears 
first. 
the words will be recognized in 
this Now, 


words at one side of the picture 


position. place the 
in columnar form and again test 
the class for recognition of the 
if bothered, look to the 


was projected and thus use the 


words. They will, words 
where the picture 
association key to recall the word in question. 

“After a short drill as above outlined, sentences 
making use of these words can be called for from the 
class and, as they are given, be written on the board 
near by. These sentences will be of a group-produc- 
tion type. A further use of the words can be found 
in filling the blank spaces in short sentences pro 
jected on the blackboard by means of the stereopti- 
con and ‘home made’ slides.” 

Mr. Hays 


making such slides: 


gives the following directions for 
Mix a teaspoonful of ordinary 
mucilage or dissolved cooking gelatin in a half cup 
of water. Carefully wash clean a cover glass for a 
lantern slide or (3%” by 
4” in size) and coat the upper side of the glass with 
the mucilage solution when it lies flat on the table. 
This can be readily done by using an ordinary water 
color brush, from which all color has been carefully 


washed, and with it spread a thin coat of mucilage 


any clear _ glass 
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on every spot of top surface of the slide. Let this 
dry while in a horizontal position. When dry, this 
film can be written on with pen and ink, just as if 
it were a paper surface. Be careful not to touch the 
mucilage surface of the glass with your fingers or 
you will leave a finger print there. 


“For review reading lessons, write the short sen- 
tences suggested above on this prepared slide, but 
do not write close to the edge or the words may not 
all appear on the projected spot, owing to the frame 
of the lantern cutting off part of the slide picture. 
The prepared slides may look like these: 





I see a cow. 

She has two horns. 
She has two ears. 

The cow has two eyes. 
She has four legs. 


The cow has a tail. 











Observation Slide 


“These slides are for several uses, as observational, 
informational or drill. Each has a helpful place to 
fill. The ease with which children can acquire the 
use of printed or written words, when properly pre- 
sented by these aids, is so pronounced and so sur- 
prising that even those teachers ranked as excellent 
in ability are amazed. It is like substituting the 
automobile for the ox cart in travel. 

“By projecting good pictures of rather simple lines 
directly on the blackboard in the beginning lessons 
and writing the names of objects or their parts right 
on the projected picture on the blackboard, the law 
of association helps powerfully in fixing the word 
symbol for the thing named. This type of work is 





eS are 

She has..... horns. 

She has two...... 
ae has..... eyes 
, {ae has four...... 
es cea eee 











Memory Test or Drill Slide 
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The cow gives us milk. 
Cream comes from milk. 
Butter is made from cream. 
The cow likes to eat grass. 
Cows eat corn. 

Cows drink much water. 


Cows are gentle. 











Information Slide 


recommended chiefly for beginners; but for other 
classes a white screen of some sort should be used 
instead of the blackboard. Of course, the writing 
cannot then be placed directly on the object, if the 
ordinary screen is used. It can, however, be put on 
the blackboard near by. 

“After children have acquired the ability to read 
and write the written or printed page and you have 
a desire to stimulate activity and speed and at the 
same time to get individual, independent responses 
from them, we suggest the use of the stereopticon in 
some manner like the following: Select a good slide 
which has some content easily grasped by the pupils; 
the pupils to be furnished materials ready for writ- 
ing answers to questions put before them and relating 
to the content of the picture to be projected on the 


screen. On a second slide, have either printed or 





The cow gives us......... 


ie ae comes from milk. 


ina diene eat corn. 


Cow B AFC. cc cccvcvce 











Language Drill Slide 


written a series of questions, the answers to which 
are to be determined by studying the picture on the 
screen. No conversation is to be permitted during the 
studying and writing of answers about the picture, 
the intent being to get individual reaction from the 
pupils without bias or influence from classmates. The 
procedure is to show on the screen the first question 
for a few seconds and then the slide containing the 
picture, with the caution to pupils to answer on their 
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A Visit to Bossy—A Silent Reading Topic 


first 
but 
reasonable time, in keeping with 


papers only the question. 


Encourage speed give a 
the ability of the class for careful, 
accurate answers. Then show the 
second question for a moment or 
two and again project the picture 


to reveal the answer. 


“After all the class have writ- 
ten their answers, it is a good 
plan to have the various answers 
to each of the questions read to 
the class as a whole. Discussion 
is now in order and a comparison 


of ideas encouraged. 


“The taken ‘by the 


pupils in this plan of action is 


interest 
keen. The developing ability to 


concentrate and to accelerate 


their efforts is pronounced. A 
caution is needed to avoid rush- 
ing the class too much at the 
beginning of the plan of work. 
Individuality is given a chance 
large 


for development and a 
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variety of answers should be ex- 
pected and encouraged. To en- 
courage independent thought and 
to cultivate good judgment are to 


be prized. 


“We submitted the above 
samples as suggestions but re- 
alize that a large number of 


Each 


teacher is urged to put her own 


variations are possible. 
individuality into the topics and 
to adapt the work to her own 
pupils. By using the ‘home made’ 
slides already mentioned and 
writing with a pen, slides can be 
quickly and cheaply made and a 
large variety of work covered in 
this manner. The novelty of us- 
ing the stereopticon intensifies 
interest in the work being done 


by the pupils. 


“Pupils enjoy making their 
own slides very much. The joy 


they have in seeing their handi- 


work projected on the screen is 








Playmates—A Silent Reading Topic 
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great. Rivalry for neatness and good thought work 
is keen. An appreciation of a well made slide is 


developed. 

“Drawing pictures on the coated glass, or pasting 
‘cut-out’ pictures of a size small enough to fit on the 
slide glass, and then putting those pupil-made slides 
in the stereopticon and showing the enlarged picture 
thus made on the screen, awakens a keen interest. 
Also project their written sentences on the screen. 


Their little errors when magnified on the screen 
suggest room for improvement. Try it hss 
Two paragraphs showing the relation of the 


lantern slide to the stereoscopic view, in the teach- 
ing process, should be included in our excerpt: 
“We 


especially stereographs, which give the third dimen- 


recommend pictures of all types, and 
sion as no other pictures do. These should be used 
for individual observation in all grades, and very 
largely during the study period preceding the recita 
tion. Thus used, they awaken an intensive interest 
Stereographs hold the 


The fact 


that all else is excluded from sight while the child 


in the lesson to be learned. 


attention of a child in a most vital way. 


PAMPHLETS 


Slides and Photographs on the Atlantic Slope— 
List 53 
Slides and Photographs on Schoolroom Dec- 


oration—List 2 


E are in receipt of two pamphlets with above 
titles, issued by the Visual Instruction Division 
of the State Department of Education, Albany, N. ¥ 
The booklets exhibit the thorough-going scholarship 
so characteristic of all of Mr. Abrams’ work in 
visual education. 
List 53 attempts no cross references and is bare 
of notes on subject matter, which, says Mr. Abrams 
Note, “is 


general policy recently adopted. 


n accordance with a 


in the Introductory 
The things repre 
sented by the pictures are too divergent in character 
to be worked into a study possessing unity of pur 
pose and material. They concern physiography, geog 
raphy, industries, commerce, history, literature and 
architecture. Any notes that might be offered would 
be merely encyclopedic in type.” 

While there are no notes on subject matter, there 
are source notes to delight the heart of a careful 
user of The 
the first slide listed will serve as an example of the 


pictures. inscription accompanying 
extreme care to give exact sources and proper credits 


Dates are frequently appended. 
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looks through the concentrating his 


thoughts on the picture, which gives depth and form 


stereoscope, 


as no flat picture does, puts such pictures in a class 
all by themselves. Through stereographs the child 
learns to read into a picture both form and per- 
spective in a manner quite natural. We are indebted 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes for this novel device in 
teaching. 

child in a 


that each 


should have the same picture at the moment. It is 


“It is not necessary room 
quite sufficient if each in turn gets a good look at the 
picture under study. The concepts thus obtained will 
remain as permanent possessions in memory. Lantern 
slide pictures of a similar view thrown on the screen 
will call up the memory of the stereoscopic view and 
tie them together by the law of association. Lantern 
slides, well projected, give a large picture, easily 
room and are best 
With these, the 
attention of all pupils can be directed to specific 


observed from any part of the 


suited for group or class study. 


phases needing emphasis in fixing important ideas 
shown in the pictures. From them also sketches can 


be made in note books for reference purposes.” 


Call No. 

D 2—Annual Rainfall Map of the United States. 
From one in F. M. McMurry and 
A. E. Parkin’s Advanced Geography, based 


on one in Atlas of American Agriculture. 
By permission of the Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 

943 titles are thus listed by states. 


In contrast with List 53, List 2 is richly annotated 
and could well serve as a text-book for the subject of 
Schoolroom Decoration. Ninety-three illustrations are 
catalogued, each one chosen to illustrate the framing 
or hanging of pictures, or other problems of school- 
room decoration. The greater part of the notation is 
done by Miss E. May Greenmann, the Art assistant of 
the Division. Many others are made by persons well 


known in the world of art. Lantern slides are so 
well adapted to the showing of large decorated wall 
spaces, that it is a pity more schools do not use them 
for the 


recommended for 


purpose. Later, a list of slides of pictures 


school room decoration will be 
Attention 


Handbook 31, an annual giving advice on purchasing 


issued by the Division. is also called to 
pictures and casts. 

Mr. Abrams is a frequent contributor to the Edu- 
tional Screen. We know of no man in his field -whose- 
judgment on the uses and values of the informational 


picture can more safely be followed. 
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ARTICLES 


N Scribner's for September appeared an article, 
Censorship from the Producers’ Standpoint, 

on which Current Opinion for November comments 
as follows, with quotations: 

“It is time, in the unanimous opinion of motion- 
picture producers, for the American public to decide 
whether it will permit the film drama to develop as 
an adult art, or whether it must be forever bound by 
the limitations of the immature. For if censorship is 
kept in force the more thoughtful of the producers 
threaten to abandon a field in which, they complain, 
they are not allowed to talk to adult audiences. One 
of them, William C. de Mille, writing in Scribner’s, 
and speaking for the fraternity, declares that ‘no 
artist who feels a desire to express the greater truths 
and values of human life will continue to accept 
supervision by the superficial, nor allow his best 
efforts to be turned into inartistic monstrosities 
under a system which crowns mediocrity and reduces 
all thought to the safe, sane and conservative stand- 
ards of those smug simpletons who believe that what- 
ever is, is right, and that, if it isn’t, they alone are 
adequately prepared to prescribe new formulas of 
thought for the world.’ 

“Tt is complained that the public does not know 
what is going on behind the censored screens; does 
not know ‘the crimes which are committed in the 
name of censorship.’ We are assured of it being a 
common practice to cut entire scenes from stories 
without supplying anything to fill the gap. Lines 
spoken by characters are asserted to be changed to 
words which express the censor’s point of view and 
not the author’s. Relationships of characters are 
changed by clumsy titling, it is charged, so that the 
laws of human nature may not conflict with those of 
Pennsylvania. As an instance: 

“‘In their treatment of the recent production of 
“Zaza”, the Pennsylvania censors gave the world a 
striking example of the gentle art of adapting 
literature to morons. In the original story the hero 
is a married man who becomes fascinated by Zaza, 
a concert-hall singer. But the censors of the Key- 
stone State considered this far too dangerous a situa- 
tion to be viewed by the husbands of Pennsylvania 
matrons. So, by rewriting the titles of the picture, 
they transformed the hero’s wife into his sister, 
leaving him legally entitled to marry Zaza if he 
desired, and naively explained that, “the difference in 
social caste is quite enough obstacle between him 
and Zaza.”’ 

‘Kipling’s story, “Without Benefit of Clergy,” was 
a severe shock when it appeared upon the screen. 
But the censors quickly made it safe for democracy 
by having the couple married in the first place. They 
did not change the title of the picture, however, 
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so the photodrama, as censored, reflects cynically up- 
on any benefit of clergy to be derived from the 
marriage ceremony. 

“Pennsylvania censors decide not only what the 
author may say, but what he may talk about. They 
ban ‘themes and reference to race suicide,’ ‘em- 
braces which would be contrary to propriety in 
ordinary life,’ and ‘subtitles relating to sex or other 
immorality. One of the fundamental rules of 
censorship seems to be that a man can mistreat any 
woman to whom he is married, but that he must use 
more discretion toward other women. ‘The harassed 
movie artist is frequently at a loss to understand 
why scenes of violence, which are immoral when 
played between unmarried people, become moral 
when played between married folks.’ 

“Not long ago an Ohio censor decided that she was 
not going to allow audiences in her bailiwick to 
have ‘the kind of pictures they wanted, but would 
only permit them to view ‘the kind they ought to 
have.’ Furthermore, producers ‘may not even use the 
screen to tell the public of the evils of censorship.’ ” 

All of which shows that Mr. DeMille is at his best 
in protest. His article would have had more force if 
he had offered substitute for the 


censorship he complains of so emphatically. 


a convincing 


nice word for 
Science 


is a 
Popular 


HOTOMICROGRAPHY 

the cross word devotee. 
Monthly has an article on Philip Gravelle’s work in 
photomicrography, which Current Opinion reviews, 
in part, as follows: 

“Gravelle has photographed the hairs on the tip of 
the tongue of a fly, and enlarged 1,500 times a 
species of a minute aquatic plant known as a diatom, 
which is invisible to the naked eye. 

“By placing the motion-picture camera behind a 
battery of optical instruments the life motions of 
minute organisms may be photographed and later 
shown on a screen to dramatic effect. The micro- 
scope shows, for instance, that if you are swimming 
in a clear pool, one that appears limpid and green in 
the sun, you are in a sea of animals, tiny globules 
gracefully revolving and giving the water its green- 
ish cast. Their technical name is volvox and their 
motion is due to tiny hairs called cilia. 

“Pick up a submerged leaf and observe the jelly- 
like specks on its surface. Photomicrography reveals 
them to be a variety of animals known as rotifers. 
Motion pictures of one of the specks show that 
actually it is a whole colony connected with a com- 
mon center by threads radiating like the spokes of 
a wheel. The colonies are continually in motion, 
folding and unfolding like the petals of a flower. 
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Visual Education 
Enhances 
Comprehension 
in Nearly All 


Classroom 


Work 


Are you satisfied with 
your progress in teach- 
ing Beginning 
Reading? 
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PLANTING RICE IN JAPAN 














The Keystone, New Primary Set of stereographs and lantern slides 
arranged for teaching reading in the first three grades, will interest 
you. Write for descriptive booklet. 


Intermediate grade. Junior and Senior High School sets of stereographs 
and slides are also available. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., 





Meadville, Pennsylvania 














Their cilia vibrate rapidly, agitating the water and 
causing food particles to stream toward the minute 
mouth of each rotifer and then to still smaller jaws 
of the tiny creature. 

“A fly’s tongue, so small that it can hardly be seen 
without a lens, makes a beautiful photograph, with 
dainty curved lines extending in loops from each 
side like a fine etching. A wasp’s wing is seen to 
be two separate wings bound together by a very fine 
series of hooks. 

“By enlarging a new and used razor blade 600 
times the photomicrographer finds that repeated 
shaving with an unstropped blade nicks the edge, 


instead of turning it over.” 


SCHOLARLY address by Dr. Hermann Kellner 
A of the Scientific Bureau of the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Co., delivered before the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers, was reprinted in the Mo- 
tion Picture News for November 8th. The article, 
Methods for Obtaining Stereoscopic Motion 
Pictures, is no more technical than is necessary 
for thorough treatment of the question. As reliable 
information on this baffling subject is very difficult 
to obtain we would urge our interested readers to 


consult Dr. Kellner’s able exposé of the matter. 


NTERESTING school activities at Rawlings, Ohio, 

are described in the December 11th issue of 
School Topics (Cleveland, Ohio) under the title, 
Creative Instinct Capitalized. Pieces of wood and 
wooden boxes are never thrown away. Rather the stu- 
dents turn them into well-made and nicely finished 
articles of practical use in the school. Here are some 
of the other activities at Rawlings that are 
“different”. 

“In a 2B grade an interesting looking contrivance 
proves to be a shadowgraph. Its parts include a 
screen made by the pupils’from wood and trans- 
parent cloth, an electric light hanging behind the 
screen and pasteboard figures tacked to a stick. The 
last named are “actors” of the shadowgraph. The 
children manipulate these in somewhat the same way 
that marionettes are managed while a pupil tells the 
story of “the play.” The room is darkened for this 
“show” and the figures are silhouetted against the 
screen. 

“Another 2B grade has a movie machine made 
from a soap box with broom handles to turn the 
“reels.” Pictures drawn with colored crayon on wall 
paper illustrate the history of Cleveland from the 
time it was settled by Moses Cleaveland until today. 
Street scenes of various periods, buildings, railroads, 
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early settlers, social affairs and means of transporta- 
tion are some of the scenes covered in this Cleve- 
Language training is acquired as 
pupils explain these scenes. 


land “movie.” 

“This room also includes in its equipment a pair 
of turtles which have been named “Jack and Jill” 
and which have provided many opportunities for 
language and reading work. 

“These and other features have been encouraged 
because they appeal to the child’s interest. Every 
child is placed on his initiative and his responsibility 
but teachers are careful at all times to see that no 
student partici- 


errors go unchallenged.” Constant 


pation in the classroom takes care of this. 


_§ ipews the caption, Wholesome Motion Pic- 
tures, Professor Oscar Mehus, of the Depart- 
the State 
D., has an informing 


ment of Education and Sociology at 
Normal School, Mayville, N. 
article in the November issue of The Ohio Teacher. 
We quote a few paragraphs: 

“At the Normal School with which I am connected 
we have had several exceptionally fine pictures this 
year. From an educational standpoint, the pictures 
gotten out by the Yale University are hard to surpass. 
We 
Jamestown.” Then another very interesting picture 
was ‘The Nanook of the North.’ And finally I want 


to mention ‘Human Wreckage’ which was sponsored 


have shown ‘Columbus’ and ‘Founding of 


by our local Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Our Normal School Auditorium was packed when 
this picture was shown. It is a gripping story against 
the ‘dope’ evil and more effective than any sermon 
on that subject could be. 

“At the present time there are hundreds of schools 
that show moving pictures. This may not be possible 
for all schools but it is possible for all schools to 
take a stand for cleaner and more wholesome films. 
In order to make our campaign effective we must be 
informed concerning the good films that are available. 
There is an excellent magazine published that ought 
to be read by everyone who is interested in this 
matter. It is called “The Educational Screen’ and is 
published at 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. This 
magazine gives the latest news in regard to whole- 
some pictures and shows what is being done in other 
places and what can be done in your own community. 

“Let us remember, then, that it is better to educate 
the young people to appreciate and demand the 
wholesome films than to teli them not to attend the 
worthless ones. I also am as firmly convinced that we 
get farther Show 
managers if we ask them to show certain films that 


will with the Moving Picture 


we can approve of than if we merely condemn the 
worthless and bad ones that are shown.” 
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NDER the heading “American 
Screen”, Clayton Hamilton 


History on 
writes a serious 


survey of the motion picture contribution to Ameri- 


can history and patriotism in World’s Work for 
September. 
He says—“In cases where compulsory education is 


impossible, there is only one sure way to influence 
the multitude. That one sure way is to find out how 
the masses occupy and utilize their leisure hours, and 
then to guide them unaware by appealing to them 
through their favorite medium of entertainment.” 


He Van 


calls the motion picture “the esperanto of the eye 
I ) 


quotes Zile’s descriptive phrase which 


and gives informing reviews of The Chronicles of 
The Wagon, The Birth of a 


Nation, America, and Abraham Lincoln. 


America, Covered 


The illustrations are taken from the photoplays. 


HE January issue of Vanity Fair has a full page 


attempt to follow out Archibald Henderson’s 
suggestion in his dialogue with George Bernard 


Shaw, that the only cure for the movies is probably 
ridicule. The page is called Vanity Fair’s Prize 
Movie entitled “A of Jacks”. It 


opens with some promise of being an amusing and 


Scenario, Pair 


perhaps subtle satire. 


“Fade In Title: In the sleepy province of Zina- 
cantapec, Northern China, not far from the pic- 
turesque valley of the Tlaxcala, and near the Apeta- 


tian mountains, lounges the drowsy village of 
Xochilhuehuetlan.” 

But the struggle for absurdity, the strain after 
cleverness prove too much for the author. The 
parody becomes merely silly and grotesque—and, 


what is worse, boresome. 


Auditorium Period in Gary is described 
interesting article in The Journal of 


Method November. by John G. 


Rossman, assistant superintendent of schools in Gary, 


HE 

in an 
Educational for 
Ind. We quote a few paragraphs relating to visual 
education, which plays such a large part in schools 
of the Gary type: 


In bringing about a proper correlation of their 


visual education presentations, they prepare in ad 
vance of the showing a bulletin of their slides or 
films. With the exception of the auditorium manager, 
who receives a nominal fee in addition to her salary 
for this headship, all of these teachers are on the 
regular salary schedule and receive the same salary 
as a teacher in any other department of the school. 

“The rooms are equipped so that visual education 
features may be used. The stage equipment has been 
with not much attention 


standardized given to 


scenery. A cyclorama with pylon lighting is used. 
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“Each auditorium is supplied with a motion picture 
machine with stereopticon attachment, a self-player 
piano, phonograph, movable blackboard, flag, maps, 
pictures; and such stage properties as are necessary. 
The slides are furnished from a central library. The 
motion picture films are rented.” 


only recently begun to admit to its august 


ca famous Parisian weekly, L’//llustration, has 
pages references to the motion picture. This means 
that the editors are coming to believe that the cinema 
promises to take its place sooner or later among the 
arts, and “art” without need of explanation or 
apology. 

In an elaborate exposé and analysis of the Dawes 
plan in the issue of September 24th last, the editorial 
is prefaced by reference to the interesting report that 
Germany is producing a film to make the Dawes plan 
the 


“experts” 


intelligible to the general masses of country 


Endless reports and discussions by on the 
workings of the plan have only served to confuse the 
people hopelessly. Here is true national education 
by the film, the 


example of its limitless possibilities. 


says editorial, merely another 

In the same issue appears a critical and deeply 
appreciative Jackie the 
title, Le Plus Célébre Enfant du Monde. It describes 


and explains, with amused tolerance, how the curious 


article on Coogan under 


crowd nearly stifled Jackie when he arrived in Paris 
at the Gare du Nord—how throngs of admirers and 
swarms of reporters and photographers dogged his 


All this 


must wonder at the 


every step about the city and its environs. 
is not Jackie’s fault. Rather “we 
might of the cinema, the silent art directly accessible 
to all the world whatever their nationality or grade of 
the 
means of publicity and thought-communication.” 


culture, and which is most formidable modern 


In the issues of November 15th and 22nd, L’/ilus 
tration comments at length on the great film, “Le 


Miracle de Loups”, the first production of the 
“Société francaise d’éditions de romans historiques 
filmés”, an organization founded to bring to the 


screen and diffuse throughout the world through this 
unrivalled medium the splendid pageant of French 


history. And this film to be shown in the Opera! 


“The annalists of the Opera will have to mark 
down in red letters the date of Thursday the 13th of 
November, 1924. It marks the entrance of the 


cinema, that newcomer which still lacks its certificate 
Art. our 
Further 


of nobility, into that traditional temple of 
Music 


more, it comes in by the front door to find assembled 


National Academy of and Dance. 


to greet it the elite of Parisian society, of letters, of 


arts, of politics including the President of the 
Republic himself, attending officially for the first 
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time in our history the presentation of a film. 

“The foreword of the film was taken from Michelet 
and the eager audi- 
ence was not disappointed. We saw with our own 


literally, Louis XI and Charles the Bold locked 


‘History is a Resurrection’ 


eyes, 

in their memorable struggle from which emerged 
the national unity of France. Certain episodes, like 
the battle of Montlhéry and the siege of Beauvais, 
ire epic pages presented on a scale hitherto un- 
equaled—The musical score composed by Henri 
Rabaud to accompany the presentation would alone 
have justified its performance at the Opera. But 


this great ‘premiére’ was something more than a 
pleasure to the ears and diversion for the eyes. It 


has raised the French cinema to the dignity of Art.” 


article by Lillian Genn in the November 


\ , 
A Social Progress entitled: What 


are the Movies Doing to Your Child? The writer 


(Chicago) is 


“peeked in” at some games being played by children, 


in which she discovered marriage, elopement and 


divorce “a la movies”, enacted with great gusto. 


In view of this sensitiveness to suggestion, the 


author advocates separate departments in theaters, 


for children’s movies, similar to the children’s rooms 


in public libraries 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Notes and News 


Conducted by the Starr 


American Movies Abroad 
The United States 
Chamber of Commerce gives some very impressive 


latest report issued by the 
figures on the increasing use of American films and 
American projectors in foreign countries. The report 
states, that American-made motion pictures encircle 
the globe, and are shown in practically every country 
in the world. Less than a dozen countries of minor 
importance, out of more than a hundred markets, 
were not on the list of customers to whom America 
exported direct shipments of motion-picture films 
during the first nine months of 1924, says a statement 
just made public by the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment. Wherever American films are shown—from 
Norway to South Africa, from Portugal to Japan— 
American-made motion picture machines are found. 

“During the first nine months of 1924,” says the 
statement, “government statistics show that we ex- 
ported $6,545,000 worth of motion picture films— 
174,000,000 feet. About three-fourths of this amount 
was in exposed films— negatives as well as positives 
—128,000,000 feet, valued at $5,526,000. The quan- 
tity is over 17 per cent greater than the 109,000,000 
feet exported a year ago. 

“The 6,000,000 feet of negatives were valued at 
$1,070,000, while the 122,000,000 feet of positives 
were worth $4,456,000. 

“Our best markets for the negatives were England, 
France, Italy, Mexico, Germany, and Argentina, while 
our best customers for the positives, ready to be 
exhibited, were Canada, Australia, England, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Japan, Mexico, Cuba, France, New Zea- 
land, Denmark, British South Africa, India, Chile, 
the Philippines, Sweden and Spain. Some of the 


out-of-the-way places buying American films in- 


cluded Esthonia, Latvia, Hejaz, Siam, Abyssinia, 
British East Africa, Portuguese East Africa, South 
Sea Isles, Sumatra, Java and Madura. 

“During the nine months of 1924 we exported 
795 motion-picture machines, valued at $299,581, an 
average price per machine of $377. 

“The statistics for the same period of 1923 show 
that 945 machines, valued at $189,198, the average 
price being $200. Although we exported 150 fewer 
machines in 1924, a decline in quantity of 16 per 
cent below 1923, yet the value in 1924 was $110,383 
higher, a gain in value of 58 per cent. 


1924 were 
mostly of unexposed films, with exposed negatives 
next in value and exposed positives third. 


“Imports of motion-picture films in 


We im- 


ported during the first nine months of 1924, 182,000,- 
000 linear feet of 
picture films, valued at $2,214,000, larger in both 


sensitized, unexposed motion- 
quantity and value than the imports for the entire 
year 1923. 


France and Germany. 


Nearly all these films were supplied by 


“Imports of negatives totaled 1,800,000 linear feet, 
valued at $353,000, for the nine months of 1924, as 
compared with 1,700,000 feet, valued at $585,000 for 
the same part of 1923, a 5 per cent gain in quantity, 
but 40 per cent lower in value. Imports of positives 
amounted to 3,200,000 linear feet, valued at $175.,- 
000, for the three quarters of 1924,—44 per cent 
lower in quantity and 40 per cent lower in value than 
the 5,800,000 feet, valued at 253,000 imported during 
the same period of 1923. 

“The chief 


France, England, Canada, Germany, Japan, Sweden, 


suppliers of negatives were Italy, 
Australia and Panama, while the positives came from 


France, England, Japan, Canada, Italy and Germany.” 


Cross Word Puzzle Films 

firm in Boston, 
33 West 
Twenty six reels are 
The 


method of working out the puzzles is much on the 


This naturally had to come. A 
New York office at 


started it. 


Pioneer Films, with 
42nd St., 


promised, for 


have 
theatrical distribution. screen 
order of that seen every day in the newspapers. 
The first three scenarios were furnished by a writer 
whose literary qualifications we do not know; the 
second three by Medbury of the Hearst newspaper; 
hoped that 


scenarios for the third three in the series. 


and it is George Ade will do the 


Anniversary Week in Hollywood 

Just thirteen years ago the first band of movie pio 
neers, headed by Al Christie, invaded Hollywood and 
began operations. In the primitive back-yard studios 
in New York they had heard that the sun shone con- 
tinually in California. As sunlight was then almost 
the sole means for motion picture photography, a 
land where the sun would shine every day in the 
year—almost—promised to be a producer’s heaven. 
It was. 


An English Film on the “Death Ray” 
The press has given much space to the announced 
invention by H. Grindell Mathews of a method by 
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which high-power electric current can be transmitted 
through the air with fatal effect. The film picturizes 
the war possibilities of such a ray, using British 
troops and aeroplanes as the actors, when it is 
perfected. 

The film gives much of the history of the invention 
to date, its inception and steps in its development to 
the present point, where it is demonstrated that the 
ray is already powerful enough to kill a rat sixty 


feet distant, although the device is admittedly still 
in an “undeveloped state”. Pathe distributes the 


film in this country. 


Phonograph Records of Organ Music 


It seems that the organ will not submit to repro- 


duction on phonograph discs—at least attempts so 


far have failed. Through an ingenious arrangement 


of a three stage amplification by radio waves, the 
problem is claimed to have been solved. One of the 
largest movie organs in the country has been used 
to make these first successful records. 

This invention promises to open a whole new 
range of music for home consumption. It also offers 


interesting possibilities for musical scores, written to 


accompany motion pictures, to travel with the films 


for use where the organ is lacking. 


New Corporation for Making Raw Film 


The Du-Pont-Pathe Film Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion has been formed, with a capitalization of over a 
million, film. The 


plant and laboratories will be located at Parlin, N. 


for the production of cinema 


J., the sales offices in the Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 
The History of a “News Reel” 

Thirteen years ago the Pathe Weekly started. 
After 308 reels had appeared as a weekly, it was 
made semi-weekly under the name Pathe News and 
936 issues had been made up to December 27, 1924, 
when the series starts again with number 1. We 


quote: 

“This marks the thirteenth of the 
of this picture-news-gathering 
At the present day Pathe News has over 1400 corre 
There is not a news 


year existence 


marvelous agency. 
sponding cameramen in the field. 
event of any importance that can escape them. 
“The history of the Pathe News and its cameramen 
reads more like one of the ‘six best sellers’ in the way 
of thrills and adventures. coldest Artic to 
the hottest Tropics a member of the Pathe News 
turning a crank, gather- 


From the 


organization is constantly 


ing data in picture form that proves of unusual 
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REAL OPAQUE 
PROJECTION 


‘‘The Human Ear”’ 





from Photograph) showing the 
OPAQUE Projector in actual use. 

hown on the Trans-Lux Daylight 
30x36 inches in size) is the pro- 
jected image of a 


Illustration 
Trans-Lux 

The picture 
Picture Screen 


Newspaper Cutting 


A Cutting from the “‘Literary Digest’’ 


ANY OPAQUE material, a photograph, dia- 
gram, printed page, post card, etc., either in 
black and white or in COLOR, may be shown 
with this remarkable new equipment which has 
been pronounced “THE MOST IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTION TO VISUAL 


EDUCATION” 
Manufactured and sold by 
Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West Forty-fourth Street NEW YORK 
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interest today, and will be marveled at in ten years 
to come. 

“For the past ten years the Pathe News has made 
every effort to cover the big news events that have 
oceurred throughout the entire world. Wars, revolu- 
tions, politics, accidents, social and local events 
all these have been registered. Millions of feet of 


film have been “shot” in gathering this picture data. 
During the life of the Pathe News it is estimated 
that over one and one quarter million feet of film 
have been exhibited to the public to say nothing of 
the millions of feet of film that its correspondents 
send in which is never used because of the restricted 
footage of the average news reel. It is estimated that 
over three million feet of film were taken of the 
World War. Of this amount only about fifty thou- 
sand feet were exhibited in theatres. The remainder 
of this unpublished film is stored in vaults and 
constitutes one of the leading historical records 
of the day.” 


Educational Films Used in Teachers’ Institutes 


One of the leading features of the Teachers’ 
Institutes of the state of North Dakota this season, 
held during the month of November, was the North 
Dakota programmes presented by Angela Murray 
Gibson of the Gibson Motion Picture Studios. 

The program consisted of two one reel films. One 
of these was an industrial film showing the produc- 
tion of wheat in the Red River Valley—the other a 
poem by James W. Foley. When the latter film was 
being shown, Miss Gibson read the poem as the 
words appeared on the screen. After the pictures, 
Miss Gibson read a number of Mr. Foley’s poems. 

This author was chosen because most of Mr. 
Foley’s earlier poems were written when he was a 
resident of North Dakota and several of his poems 
are now being used in the reading course of the 
North Dakota schools. Miss Gibson appeared at two 
and three institutes a day. In most of the places 
this part of the Institute was held in the theatres 


and they were generally packed. 


And now, the Libraries too! 


Willis Holmes Kerr, librarian of Kansas State 
Teachers College, recently addressed librarians of 
Normal Schools at the recent meeting in Chicago of 
the American Library Association. His subject was 
“Adult Education” in the library, and he defines it 
as “a personally conducted tour to new power.” 
From the long reprint of Mr. Kerr’s stimulating 


address, as sent out by the Association, we offer one 


The Educational Screen 


paragraph very pertinent to the field of visual 
education. 

“Last summer a college professor described to me 
the sort of laboratory he would like for his classes 
in English: A large, well-lighted room, with tables 
and chairs, he itemized, and a large bulletin board 
and a good selection of pictures that tell stories. And 
then I want a blackboard on which may be put the 
opening paragraph of a short story subject to various 
developments, or a plot be worked out graphically, 
or a few verses of poetry be allowed to work their 
suggestion. And above all, | want the room full of 
books—all the great masters of story and essay and 
verse and philosophy and history, and all the books 
of fact—so that students may pass from the challenge 
of an idea to the inspiration of the masters or to the 
verification of fact and then to actual writing while 
under the spell. Barring the blackboard, I thought 
he described a good school library; and I believe 
school libraries will come to the blackboard and 
other visual devices (if they have not already) .” 

This is not only interesting emphasis on the value 
of visual material in every phase of education, but 
proper balance is maintained between books and 
pictures. Pictures will never diminish the value of 


the printed page. They merely enhance it. 


How Plays are Broadcasted by Radio 


Educational Films Corporation has secured the first 
views of the nationally known “W.G.Y. Players”, the 
group of actors who enact the plays which are 
broadcast from the General Electric Company’s radio 
station at Schenectady, during rehearsals and during 
the broadcasting of plays from the studio. The 
scenes are exclusive and will appear in Kinograms 
No. 5029. 

The mechanisms employed in this broadcasting 
are highly interesting, for ordinary stage practices 
are of no use when the players themselves are unseen. 
The actors read their parts without make-up of any 
kind, each one standing before a separate micro- 
phone. In a love scene, for instance, the lovers stand 
back to back and each speaks into a different 
microphone. 

Most of the familiar devices used on the stage 
are used in obtaining the sound effects, but they must 
more truthfully reproduce the desired sounds than 
when used back-stage, for the noises are closer to the 
transmitting instruments. 

The scenes secured by Kinograms will show the 
transmission by radio of two plays, “Silence” and 


“The County Fair.” 
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The Industrial Field 


Conducted by THE ScREEN ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Some Industrial Films 


Atlas Educa 


tional Film Co.—The subject of the manufacture of 


The Romance of Clay (2 reels) 
clay pipe is prefaced by an account of the origin of 
clay deposits—a narrative which goes far back into 
geological history. This introduction, it may be said, 
is decidedly interesting on its own account, apart 


from its connection with what follows. 


Beginning with the planetary the 


origin of the earth, it shows spiral nebulae in motion, 


hypothesis of 


and pictures the illuminated sphere of the earth, 
with unformed masses of land and sea—and finally 
the globe as it is today with continents and oceans 
defined. Biblical quotations title this section. There 
follows the story of earth upheavals and the conse 
quent weathering. Cross-section diagrams illustrate 
the crumbling of exposed rock, and the transportation 
of materials by streams to bodies of water where they 
were laid down. Compression for ages under great 
thicknesses of glacial ice is shown to have resulted in 


the consolidated clay banks now utilized. 


Mining in the clay deposits is pictured with ex- 
cellent views of the steam shovels at work, followed 
by scenes at the factory where the clay is pulverized. 
screened to remove lumps and moistened to workman 


like consistency. 


The second reel is devoted to the making of sewer 
pipe 


smoothed and trimmed and placed in drying rooms 


the presses seen making various sizes, the pipes 


where they are exposed to the free circulation of air 
Expert potters are engaged in the making of special 
forms, fitting sections of pipe together to make Y 
joints, ete. 


Burning and glazing are particularly interesting 
The interior of a kiln is shown and by animated dia 
gram the course of 


rhe 


heat is traced through the kiln 


carefully regulated 


temperatures are and in 
creased at intervals. At the proper time, salt is 
thrown in to produce the glaze on the pipe—the sili- 
cate on the surface of the pipe uniting with the 


sodium to produce a coating of glass. 


The advantage of glazed pipe is indicated, and 


the all-important part that sewer pipe plays in modern 
between old 


sanitation is brought out by a contrast 


and new methods of waste disposal. 


Stark and Ed- 
Farms Dairy, and 


Do You Remember? (1 reel) 
Made the Fairfield 


therefore appealing in the introduction to a public 


wards for 


in and around Baltimore, it nevertheless carries a 
story well worth while, and entertainingly presented, 
for any audience who would know what is involved 
in furnishing a city’s milk supply. 

Its title goes on with the query—“Do you remember 
like 
scenes of old-time costumes) and when sport people 
Views of the 
Baltimore fire are followed by some good pictures of 


when women dressed this?” (several pretty 


rode these?” (the old-time high cycle). 


the old-fashioned horse cars of a quarter-century ago. 

[hen comes the question, “How many can recall 
they way our most important food was delivered?”— 
and a perfectly typical scene of the old-time milk 
wagon rattling along on an uneven pavement, the 
milkman ringing a bell and the house-wives bringing 
pitcher or pail which the milkman filled from a bat- 
tered. can. 

But time passes—and several quick views show the 
Baltimore of 1924. The story of its present milk sup- 
ply makes up the remainder of the reel—a story 
which finds its duplicate in the dairy industry wher- 
ever it is scientifically conducted. It takes the specta- 
tor to the dairy farm, the receiving station where milk 
is delivered for testing, and where cans are carefully 


before Milk is cooled 


before shipping, and a view is given of the glass-lined 


sterilized they are returned. 
tank trucks which are used to transport milk to the 
city. 

Pasteurizing and cooling are done under the super- 
vision of experts, empty bottles are sterilized; especi- 
illy good are scenes showing the up-to-date bottle 
iller which automatically seals and caps the bottles. 


lhe 


ity doorstep by the 


story ends with the delivery of the milk to the 


modern milkman. 


Play Safe (1 reel) Rothacker—A subject made 
for General Motors, with the co-operation of the 
American Automobile Association, and the United 
States Department of the Interior, to spread the les- 
son of safety driving and caution on the part of 


pedestrians. 


It has a direct application to every man, woman and 
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child in the country and deserves to be seen by as 
many as possible that it may do its part in decreasing 
the appalling loss of life from automobile accidents— 
15,000 persons a year in the United States, according 
to recent statistics. 

Its introduction is attractively and entertainingly 
done. A bit of animation introduces an approach- 
ing automobile from which an animated figure alights, 
the words “Play Safe” flash from his cap, and there 
is written on the screen a moving title which reads, 
“The motor car is a mighty servant to mankind”—a 
statement which is borne out by incidents which fol- 
low in quick succession. 

“But two kinds of persons abuse this great in- 
vention—-the careless pedestrian and the careless 
driver.” 

The film emphasizes the fact that few accidents 
occur where traffic is regulated—_and shows excellent 
views of a busy corner where a policeman directs the 
trafic—but are most common on narrow residential 
streets. Examples of carelessness on the part of 
pedestrians illustrate how many an accident occurs. 

Reckless and foolhardy driving comes in for its 
share of the blame for accidents, and the contrasts, 
are shown between the heedless and the cautious 
driver on slippery streets and along curved roads. 

“Alcohol and gasoline will not mix” is an axiom 
which is demonstrated by the results when an intoxi 
cated driver sits at the wheel of a car. 

The film contains dozens of wholesome lessons in 
safety first principles, and appeals at the end to’every 
motorist and every pedestrian for help in promoting 
the public safety movement. 

The reel may be secured free of rental charge 
from the Rothacker Film Manufacturing Co., 1339 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


The Magic Fluid (1 reel) Zonite Corporation, 
New York City—A wonder story of science vividly 
told, and picturing dramatically one of the latest 
incidents in the long struggle against disease and 
death. 

Time was when Pasteur, as a result of his experi- 
ments, developed his theory of the relations of germs 
to disease and time was when the red-hot iron to burn 
out the troublesome germ infection was supplanted 
by chemicals—but still the enemy was unconquered. 

“Then came the Great War’—pictured in some 
thrilling scenes—and with it there developed the 


alarming menace of bacteria. Antiseptics were of 


only slight avail. 

In France at the time was established the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. The Surgeon 
General of France, inquiring into the reasons for the 
appalling loss of wounded, and being told that in 
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spite of every known antiseptic, infection seemed to 
spread, appealed to the Laboratory for help in attack- 
ing the problem. Experiments made by the scientists 
resulted in the Carrel-Dakin solution, and remarkable 
evidences of its work are shown in the film. 

Its one drawback—that it would not keep—has 
now been overcome in Zonite, which is the same solu- 
tion stabilized. 

Some of the uses of this “magic fluid” in peace 
time are suggested, and microscopic views show what 
it does to germs it encounters. 

An excellent subject which deserves a wide circu 


lation for the message it carries. 


That Matter of Health (1 reel) Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Co—tThe ancient history of the cities of 
Mesopotamia is called to mind in the introduction to 
this subject—and excavations in the ruins of the early 
Babylon are cited as examples of early crude methods 
of sanitation, with the drinking water supply and 
sewage disposal in close proximity. 

The great sweep of pestilence and disease during 
the Middle Ages is attributed to unscientific methods 
of waste disposal, and the introduction during recent 
times of proper methods of sanitation is shown to 
have reduced the death rate markedly. The typhoid 
death rate in the city of Chicago from 1892 to the 
present is pointed out as a striking example of the 
result of proper sanitary measures. 

Situations typical of what may still be seen in 
backward sections are shown excellently in cross 
section diagram, illustrating how seepage from 
sources of polution finds its way down strata into 
a well which supplies drinking water 

The work of sanitary engineers in laying out ade 
quate sanitation systems for a modern city is shown 
to involve a consideration of possible future growth 
of a district or a possible change in a neighborhood 
from a residence to an industrial district. In the 
latter case, sewage may become very strongly acidic, 
and ordinary sewer pipes are not always adequate. 

[he superiority of glazed pipe is demonstrated in 
the case of a modern office building, where the 
sewage system must receive discharges of hot water 
from the boiler rooms, icy water from the roof, acidic 
wastes from the restaurant and chemical discharges 
from doctors’ and dentists’ offices. All these tax the 
resistance of sewer pipes. They must be impervious 
to soil acids, which are constantly attacking the 
surface, as is shown in cross-section diagram. A 
piece of glazed pipe removed after sixty years of ser 


vice demonstrates the resistance of this variety. 
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Here It Is! 


A Trade Directory 


FILMS 


Altas Educational Film Co. 
111 South Blvd., Oak Park, Ill 

Raymond L. Ditmars (Living Natural History) 
N. Y. Zoological Society, New York, N. 


(See 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. ¥ 


(Ss t or } ( 


Gibson Studios Casselton, N. D 


(See 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave.. 


(Ss d 


( hic ago 11] 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
149 West 45th St... New York City 


(s 


Pictorial Clubs, Ine. 
350 Madison Ave New York City 


MAPS and GLOBES 


(7 r , Va G 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 
Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago. 


(Ss 


Bass Camera Co. 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 


(Sy 


DeVry Corporation 109] Center St.. Chicago. I 


(Se id 


Movie Supply Co. 
844 South Wabash Ave. 


S 


Chicago, III 


Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St... New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRESS PICTURES 
(This sr er f 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Film Daily 71 West 44th St., New York City 


for the Visual Field 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


page 58) 


Ohio Teacher’s Bureau 
71L East State St. Columbus, O. 


ment on page 62) 


The Visual Instruction Handbook 
71 East 23rd St., New 


ment on page 54 


York City 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


dealers hoo supplies and 


uupment) 


SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 
Raven Screen Corporation 
345 West 39th St., New York City 
{See ad sement o page 43) 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Sereen, Inc. 
36 West 44th St., New York City 


{Ss j page 45) 


SLIDES 


Bible Extension Society 
352 West Locust St., Chicago, Ill. 
1d tisement r 59) 


men 1ge 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, lowa 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(Ss tisement on pase 64) 

For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Inside Back Cover) 


Society 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ne 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, lowa 


STEREOSCOPES and STEREOGRAPHS 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 
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School Department 


Conducted by Marie Goopenoucn 
The Tenth of the Chronicles of America 


“The Declaration of Independence” 


DAPTED from The Eve of the Revolution, one 


of the volumes of the published Chronicles of 
America, the film at once makes clear the 


situation in the Continental Congress early in 1776, 


when those who advocated independence devoted 
their chief efforts to bringing about a sentiment 
which would insure an unanimous vote. It also gives 


due recognition to the great contribution made to- 





On July 7, 1776, Congress assembled in 
Independence Hall to vote on a resolu- 
tion for independence 


ward the end of unanimity of public sentiment by 


the fiery pamphlet, Common Sense, written by 
Thomas Paine and published in January, 1776. The 
film shows it being sold on the streets, talked of in 
every household, discussed at social gatherings, and 
Incident 


after incident, quickly and defily presented, picture 


fought over in many a street argument. 


the tremendous public excitement aroused by this 
bold advocate of open declaration. 

In Philadelphia, in February of the same year, the 
film shows Franklin and Adams discussing a letter 
from Washington which declares that the colonies 
cannot win a war without foreign aid. Danger of an 
English blockade must be offset by the assistance 
of some power sufficiently strong on the seas. Frank- 
lin’s reply is sagacious, “One nation would like above 
all to see England humbled—France.” 

The action brings out strikingly the attitude of the 
conservatives favoring conciliation, and the Tories, 
openly loyal to the King, as well as the standpoint of 








those advocating a complete break with England. 


Considerable argumentation must of necessity be 
done in the titles, but in this case it is an aid, rather 
than a hindrance to the progress of the subject. 

Quartering of hired Hessians in the homes of the 
colonists in spite of the protests of the householders, 
hardly adds to the enthusiasm of those affected, and 
public feeling becomes the more heated. 

The thrilling scene of the film is the gathering on 
June 7, 1776, in Independence Hall (filmed in per- 


fect reproduction of the original interior) when 
Richard Henry Lee introduces his resolution that 
“the colonies are, and of a right ought to be, free 


and independent.” 


Uproar follows, with little chance of unanimous 
action—and Thomas Jefferson is selected to frame a 


formal declaration which should make clear the 


position of the Colonial Congress. 

Almost a month later, on July Ist, the question of 
unanimity hinges on the sentiment of several of the 
state delegations. Rodney’s famous ride against time, 
that he may arrive and cast his vote to swing the 
Pennsylvania delegation, supplies an element of sus- 
pense to the action—and on July 2nd, 1776, the 
dramatic moment comes. State by state is called up 


and historv is made. 


on to cast its vote 


Benjamin Franklin, delegate to Congress 
from Pennsylvania in 1776 
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The outstanding characters are done with extreme 
fidelity. Franklin, particularly, is astonishingly real 
life-like the kindly, 
humorous old gentleman that he was. Bless the film 
Or we shall all 


in the portrayal vigorous, 
for allowing him his famous retort,“ 
hang separately.” 

fail to thrill over 
the 


No American, big or little, will 
the great moment of John Hancock’s signing in 
presence of the delegates, and remarking, “John Bull 
wont need his spectacles to read that name.” 

The reception of the news by the people in the 
portrayed, and quite fittingly 
the film ends with the Franklin as 


leave Independence Hall, “That building will live in 


streets is excellently 
remark of they 
history as the birthplace of freedom for a new nation 
upon the earth.” 

Pathe Ex- 


Yale 


Three reels. Released lon theatres by 


change. Non-theatrical distribution by Uni- 


versity Press. 


Two Romances of American 
History 


historical romance has always—for every 


HE 


period in history—made a significant contribu 
tion toward the picture of the time, its people and 
its spirit. Recently released are two film versions of 
American history 


the 


such stories showing periods of 


the one of Revolutionary times, and other of 
Civil War days. 

Janice Meredith adapted from the novel by Paul 
Leicester Ford, brings much of the atmosphere of the 
Limited space prohibits in 
the 


told in 


original to the screen. 
brief 
merits of novel 
picture the essential features of the story of Janice, 


relative 
the 


discussion of 


but 


this account any 


and film, there are 


sixteen-year old daughter of one of the staunchest 
Tories of New Jersey, and Jack Brereton, at first the 


Squire’s bond-servant, and later aide to General 
] 


Washington. It is an interesting and valuable pro- 


duction from the historical standpoint—not so much 


for its own story as for the extraneous incidents 
which are in the film made a part of the action, 
purely for the sake of atmosphere. 

The Boston Tea Party introduces the film story 
and its brief footage is a stirring bit, as is also 


(somewhat later in the narrative) the scene of 


Patrick Henry’s declaration, “I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me—give me liberty o1 


death!” Early Trenton is interestingly 


pictured, as an example of the towns of Revolution 


give me 
ary times—but far and above all other features of the 
picture, from the historical standpoint, is the pi 
of Paul ride. It 
not Griffith’s 


turization Revere’s need never be 


attemped again even in {merica is it 
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“. . . Janice, sixteen-year old daugh- 
ter of one of the staunchest Tories of 


New Jersey, and Jack Brereton, the 
squire’s bondservant.” 

approached— for its depiction in Janice Meredith is 

probably as true, and certainly as stirring a picture 

reproduction as ever could be accomplished. Seldom 

has 


telling in their effect, nor carried the perfect picture 


the director made the hoof beats of a horse so 





Holbrook Blinn as Lord Clowes; Marion 
Davies as Janice Meredith. 

of a national spirit to such etched clarity as here. 

The the film from a 


historical standpoint be complete with- 


list of the excellencies of 


would hardly 
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out mention of the scenes on Lexington Commons. 


For these alore the film would be distinctly worth 


while. And so it is largely for incidents not to be 
found in the original novel, but introduced for the 
sake of historical background, that the film is 
earnestly recommended as a contribution to any 


study of the period of the Revolution. 

The writer found the George Washington of Joseph 
Kilgore distinctly disappointing, and lacking in the 
the must 
guished the Father of his Ceuntry. The scene 
the 


distin 
of the 


fire and magnetism which have 


crossing of Delaware has been done as_ the 





“Florence Vidor makes a lovely Barbara.” 


famous painting would lead us to expect—tradi 
tional, if not exactly according to the dictates of 


The Lord Holbrook 


Blinn makes one of the minor characters notable, as 


good seamanship. Clowes of 


would be expected of this always competent actor 


(Released by Metro-Goldwyn) 


Made Clyde 


drama, popular in 1899, and not from the 


Barbara Frietchie. from Fitch's 
poem of 
Whittier, although Fitch used the same incident of 
the flag. however, he made Barbara a 
1862. It that Fitch 
wrote the play as a tribute to his father and mother 


the 


In doing so. 
charming young girl of is said 


whose romance he recounted in love story of 
Barbara Frietchie and Captain Trumbull. 

The screen drama has a prologue which makes 
quite an elaborate review of the history of freedom 
the the Mayflower to 


the frontier the 


from Pilgrims and the days 
g 


when was widened by conquest of 


The Educational Screen 


the Rockies by 


Wagon times. 


those staunch pioneers of Covered 


This quick panorama of history, thus 
picturing the “pathfinders of a nation” brings the 
film to 1861, when the quarrel over this same prin- 
freedom involved all regardless of 


cipal of men, 


‘ reed or ¢ olor. 
Maryland 
but 


hatred of 


l’redericktown, 
War 


then becoming embittered by the growing 


rhe scene ol the story 1s 


a lovely picture in pre-Civil days, even 


the north. Barbara, a true daughter of the South, 
ereets her brother and his room-mate Trumbull, re- 
turning from West Point. The homecoming is such 


a ceremony as we are accustomed to picture in con 
nection with old Southern hospitality in the fine old 


mansion, and the happiness of the two lovers is 


interrupted only by the declaration of war which 


ealls Trumbull north to fight with his regiment. 


Stirring scenes—and true. no doubt, recount the 


tides of 
broke over the South, until finally old Frederick 


history of those next few years, when the 


wal 


town became Union territory. The lovers meet again 


under dramatic circumstances. The Captain ordering 
a search for concealed rebels, is confronted at the 
lrietchie doorstep by Barbara who is shielding her 
brother wounded and seeking refuge in the old 
mansion. Much tribulation and suffering must be 
lived through before the lovers are reunited, but 
with the coming of peace all finally ends happily 


Rather weak in plot structure, and too slow moving 
for good drama, the film nevertheless paints a picture 
of the Civil War South unforget 
Florence Vidor Barbara, 


Kmmett King as the old Southern Colonel is the true 


which is vivid and 


able. makes a lovely 


and 


hgure ol history. The epilogue, picturing the lovers 
as old people sending their grandson off to the World 
War to fight for the country 
Civil War days. 


( omplete s the 


they saw united during 


adds little to the interest. although it 


summary began by the prologue. 


(Released by Producers Distributing Corporation) 





3arbara confronts her father, demanding 
that he allow her to shield the wounded 
Captain Trumbull 
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School Film Reviews for January 


SCENIC 


reel) Educational—lIts setting 


The Chase (| 


the limitless, untrodden blue-white of Alpine slopes, 


this picture more than deserves the title of a “super 


scenic’—if one may pilfer a term from the over 


wrought vocabulary of movie publicity. Incidentally 
it is first-rate entertainment, as its title might imply. 
Hans Schneider, champion ski-jumper of St. Moritz. 
is awarded a prize after a contest in which he has 
outshone all competitors. The others, however, chal 


lenge him to a last chase, in which he agrees to be 


the fox, and the others the pack. Every five hundred 
yards he will scatter red papers that they may make 
no mistake in his track. 

What follows is a wonderful exhibition of skiing 


and a still more thrilling unfolding of the beauty of 
Alpine 


compositions ot 


vast tracts of snows—superb 


light 


scenery iT 


wonderful and shade. It is 


nothing short of a triumph of the scenic photog 
rapher’s art, bringing to the screen a_ series of 
beautiful snow pictures—evergreens laden with soft 


whiteness, and a rapid brook gleaming through frozer 


banks. 


The fox rests occasionally when able to outwit 
the pack for a time. From time to time, they only a 
little less skillful than he, come close upon him 
but he is off again. And finally unbeaten. he comes 
home again at evening to his little Alpine cabin 


In a library of the best screen classics of short sub 
jects, the writer knows of nothing to compare with it 
every inch of its length a 


“The 


comment of a 


in grandeur and beauty 


delight to the artistic ey best picture I've 


seen in a long time,” was the movie 


goer sitting behind the reviewer in the theatre wher 
novelty to ace thre 


1 was being shown as the 


the 


ompany 


feature on program Sincere testimony to. its 
appeal for any audience. 
as exquisitely done 


May there be many more 


A Bruce 

with the best he h 

Windows of My 
There is not a 


thread of a 


reel) Educational 


The Farewell (1 
Scenic which deserves to rank 
done, and in a class with From the 
House, which it somewhat resembles 


| 1 slendet 


person in the picture, and only 
story. It is simply a collection of views from the 
mental notebook of a lover of the out-of-doors 


letter his 


he 


return to the city after ten months spent in the open 


recalled when receives a requesting 


“Does it mean that | am to turn my back upon the 


silent places forever?” he inquires, and he recalls 
some of them—photographed with superb artistic 
effect. There are several views of familiar scenes 
(although none are labelled) such as Crater Lake 


vith its Phantom Ship—a mountain brook rippling 


line trail— the storm clouds 


hills 


at their 


over stones—the timber 


among the mountain peaks and gla- 


lakes 


summer 


eaving 


cier ice, with warmer bases—beautiful 


clouds of over mountain meadows—lovely 


studies of light and shade—a beach and headland, 


the surf breaking lazily across the broad sands. 


Everything that comes to his mind’s eye emphasizes 


the contrast between what he has grown to love, and 
what he must go back to. Evening across the water 


is the sun drops below the horizon leaves the full 


moon “struggling with a passing cloud” and casting 
a floating yellow patch across the wet sands. 
and one cannot but envy 


is decision 18 reacnet 
His d hed 


m the opportunity it promises. 


Death Ray 2 reels) Pathe—Pictures Grindell 
Mathews and some of his experiments in the use of 


| he 


looking mac hine, whic h has somewhat the 


the electrical ray inventor himself demonstrates 


the strange 


ippearance of a huge searchlight. 
It is first seen to light an electric bulb with its ray, 
the life 


all ac- 


then explode gunpowder, instantly put out 


f a rat, stop the engine of a motorcycle 


| object with the “finder” 


the 


complished by locating the 


beam, which establishes a path along which 


energy 1s sent 


The possible use of the death ray in warfare is sug- 
gested, in destroying ammufiition dumps, wiping out 


whole armies, exploding hidden mines, bringing 


own airplanes and rendering defense useless. Some 


striking 


acular examples of what might happen should the 


examples of falling airplanes furnish spec- 


use of the death ray ever become a part of active 


irfare 
\ most interesting subject from the standpoint of 


scientific novelty 


Studies in Animal Motion (1 reel) Bray— 


Slow motion photography with the ultra-speed cam- 


era contributes largely to this analysis of motion 


lisplay by animals, although the reel does not de- 


pend fer its interest solely upon this phase of the sub- 


ject. Goats furnish an example of animal sure foot- 


and they are followed by the kangaroo whose 


edness, 


ail is seen to furnish an extra support while he is 
standing. There are other four-limbed animals that 
have idapted their necks to carry their heads to 
food. The toad is pictured with his long tongue, its 


iction so rapid that only the ultra-speed camera can 
The 


although usually regarded as awkward, appears 


itch the motion sea-lion, its movements on 


land, 


raceful in slow motion—all are illustrative of par- 


animal motion 


ticulal 





a 
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Announcing Volume 2 





February, 1925 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK 





mailing. 


71 West 23rd Street 





A real “‘source book” of information, of special value 
and interest to all school people. 


This book will be given GRATIS to anyone requesting 
it personally when in attendance at the N. E. A. 
vention, Cincinnati, or copy will be mailed to any name 
and address requesting: Visual Instruction Handbook 
Vol. 2, enclosing five two-cent stamps to cover cost of 
Call at Booth 166, N. E. A. Exhibit. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


64 pages and cover. 


Con- 


New York 

















The tortoise is cited as an example of a crawling 


quadruped, and the land crab’s claws _ illustrate 
a bit of interesting actidn, while the snail, having 
no limbs, must crawl on the flat under surface of 
his body. 

An entertaining, instructive bit of popularized 


science. 

In a Drop of Water (1 reel) Educational—A 
number from the Secrets of Life series of Tolhurst’s. 

An unusual and quite appropriate foreword to the 
effect that “all life began in the water, and without 
it the earth would be as lifeless as the moon”—in- 
troduces the subject and makes plausible the state 
ment that from the waters of the earth spring all 
forms of life and beauty in abundance. 

The scientist confines himself to pond waters for 
the subject of this particular reel, and with a dipper 
secures samples of life from beneath the heavy robe 
of green algae which coats the stagnant water of the 
pool. Even a small pond, he points out, is ocean 
wide to microscopic life; some forms prefer the 
coasts and others the depths—so samples of water 
are taken from each, 

The scientist in his laboratory looks at what he has 
gathered, through both low-power and high-power 
microscopes, and the screen with the aid of most 
amazing microscopic photography, reproduces what 


is to be seen. The most spectacular, at first glance, 
is the “jointed giant of the jar,” the 3/16 inch 
monster which is shown in panoramic view. 

To illustrate the extreme minuteness of his tiny 
subjects, Mr. Tolhurst makes a capillary tube, 
pulled out over a flame to the thinness of a hair. 
Water from the jar is drawn into the tube, and 
microscopic life is photographed as it appears within 
the diameter of a hair. Rolifers appear, and their 
gathering food by the suction pump 


A valve in the neck 


practice of 
principle is excellently shown 
is seen to open to palatable food, and rejects all 
other sorts. 

A cyclops is taken out for closer observation, and 
a bit of its life story is recounted. Fine views follow 
of paramoecea and infusoria swarming about. The 
drama is brought to a sudden end by a drop of 
caustic soda injected into the water hetween two 
plates of glass, and the life is silenced. 

Mr. Tolhurst, and the film editors, are open to 
severe criticism from the standpoint of good taste in 
their practice of injecting facetious ‘titles, such as, 
“Mrs. Cyclops appreciates the High Cost of Living, 
lays her own eggs forty at a time, then carries them 
around with her, disguised as a bunch of grapes.” 
Nor will the educator, rejoicing as he will over the 
excellent work the scientist has done in microscopic 
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Films Endorsed by Educators 


Speaking of the chief sources from which directors of visual instruction departments in twenty 
colleges obtained their films, a bulletin just issued by the United States Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, states: 


‘‘The United States Government and George Kleine head the list’’ 
Any school, church or community can obtain the following George Kleine films, 


Julius Caesar Anthony and Cleopatra 
Spartacus Deliverance (Helen Keller) 
Last Days of Pompeii The ‘‘Conquest List’’ of Boy 
Scout and High School Pictures 


by writing to the nearest university in the list below 


University of Alabama, University N. D. Agricultural College, Fargo 
University of California, Berkeley Ohio University, Athens 

Universit y f Colorado, Boulder University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Unive a of Flo: rida, Gainesville University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Indiana, Bloomington University of Texas, Austin 
rer f Iowa, Iowa City University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
University of Kansas, Lawrence State College of Washington, Pullman 
State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Miss. Agricultural & Mechanical College, Agricultural College 


or write direct to 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
49 W. 45th St., New York City 














photography, be moved to enthusiastic applause over quickly in low-lying clouds, and the latter coming 


2. 
hh the aquatic exhibition staged when Mr. Tolhurst from great heights and cold temperatures. Granular 
/ puts a drop of water into the eye of a needle, and snow is seen to be a collection formed when crystals 
ry | the title remarks, “The needle gets an eyeful.” ire buffeted about in a blizzard. 
e. What a commentary upon the supposed state of A subject delightfully made, containing a wealth of 
r. mind of even a theatre audience, if they are believed teaching material, and in both its scenic and technical 
ad to be incapable of appreciating a bit of fine insight parts, photographed with skill. Recommended 
in into microscopic life, without having it burlesqued highly 
ir | and cheapened. The Butterfly (1 reel) Educational—From the 
ip | Mysteries of Snow (1 reel) Bray—It is not sur- Secrets of Life series, telling the life story of “the 
. 7 prising that the beautiful designs of snow-flakes creature of sunshine and blossom” which during one 
1] should sooner or later tempt the master micro-photog stage is a grotesque caterpillar. Like all insects, the 
rapher. In this reel several charming winter snow butterfly is seen to begin its life in the form of an 
d scenes bring to the mind the fact that this white egg, deposited upon the only kind of leaf which the 
wy wonder “is composed of millions of tiny flakes, each hatching caterpillar will eat. Excellent views show 
‘e marvellous in design.”” A number of microscopic pic its method of eating 
f tures follow to illustrate the statement, and the reel “No wonder,” says the inspired title writer, “his 
0 points out that each flake is a distinct, six-sided parents abandoned him, since he eats many times his 
crystal when it is born, and its nucleus is also six weight in food each day.’ We must read also, that 
0 sided in form, although as it floats through layers of the caterpillar is “always 16 feet long—eight on each 
n | air of different temperatures, this centrapart may ide” before we are treated to really excellent close- 
:. change. ups of his cushion-like footpads. Also in splendid 
7 The remarkable observation is made that after close view are seen his powerful jaws, with the cut- 
ny thousands of flakes have been photographed, no two ting edges of the mandibles so well adapted for the 
” alike have yet been found. work they have to do 
e Snow crystals are also analyzed and divided in the The caterpillar is protected from his enemies by 
c “feathery” and the “solid”’—the former growing his coloring, his armor, and in some cases by his 
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odor. The spinnerets (two on each side of his jaws) 
are pointed out, and after three months of eating, the 
caterpillar spins the silk secreted in his body, into 
the button by which he fastens his hind feet to a 
twig and hangs head downward. 

Two to three weeks are required to effect the 
change—and here the subject switches to butterflies. 
The largest forms known are contrasted with the 
smallest—their means of protection explained, the 
structure of their wings of fine membrane shown, 
with the “feather scales” arranged like shingles on 
a roof, and producing such strikingly beautiful effects 
of color and design. The tiny seales are photo- 
graphed under the microscope, and the camera also 
records the butterfly’s antennae, its curled tongue 
and the eye made up of thousands of lenses. 

The story then goes back to the metamorphosis of 
the caterpillar—and shows the convulsions which 
force downward the vital organs and bursts the skin. 
The “cocoon” appears and is left to hang until the 
final bursting which shall reveal the butterfly within. 

The life story is all there, but the scientist has 
forgotten the primary principle of teaching, which 
dictates that a story of this kind must be told in its 
true chronological order if an audience is to get ac 
curate impressions of the life sequence. 

INDUSTRIAL 


A Seulptor’s Paradise (1 reel) Fox 
quarries of Carrara, Italy, furnish the subject of this 


The marble 


reel which pictures the mountains of solid marble 
covering an area of some 400 square miles, the 
ancient town of Carrara, the quarries themselves and 
the marble cutters who, it is said, form a real aristoc- 
racy, their art passing down in families from genera- 
tion to generation. 

The process of quarrying is most interestingly 
shown, as the marble is first torn loose from its bed, 
then the large pieces broken up by dynamite and 
cut by compressed air chisels. The ancient method 
of transporting blocks on greased skids, is interest- 
ingly contrasted with the more modern method. 

A number of famous masterpieces of architecture 
which have been built of Carrara marble are shown 
in conclusion from the Forum and the Arch of Con- 
stantine in ancient Rome to the recently completed 
Victor Emanuel Monument and Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in Italy, the Ducal Palace at Venice, 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa, the Peace Palace at The 
Hague and the beautiful Palace of Versailles with 
its fountains. 

An interesting subject, well presented, with good 
teaching possibilities. 

A New England Farm (1 reel) Fox 
study of a typical New England Farm, as the reel 
tells the story of the farmer’s day from morning till 


A picture 


The Educational Screen 


night, and sees him caring for the stock and tilling the 
helds 


New England farmer's best paying crops. The other 


hay fields in this case, since hay is one of the 


members of the family have their tasks as well, in 
looking after the chickens, the pigs and the bees, and 
helping with the household tasks. 

An excellent subject for teaching the farm life 
in this section of the country. Well titled for in 
structional purposes. 

Toilers of the Equator (1 reel) Fox—Contains 
some excellent views of coffee groves, gathering the 
berries and preparing them for shipment, as well as a 
picture of the raising of sisal hemp—also an impor- 
tant industry of the Kenya Colony. Cutting the 
huge leaves and carrying them in bundles to the 
tracks through the plantation on which oxen are 
hauling the cars to the mill, the shredding process, 
the drying lines, where the shredded hemp is slung 
after the fashion of Monday washing, then the beating 
by a primitive process which separates the fiber, and 
the crude packing for shipment—all are splendidly 
portrayed. But the whole is made for entertainment, 
and regards the native workers as good comedy sub- 
jects, totally unfitting the reel for serious instruc 
tional use. 

Titles are cheap throughout, and the reel ends with 


some samples of native dances 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bray Magazine of the Screen 

(Released in single reels) 

Each reel a collection of various topics of pepular 
interest, combined in this screen magazine, and most 
of them ending with a short animated cartoon. This 
department takes pleasure in making mention of 
them, since they are quite invariably distinguished 
by something of decided interest in their serious 
portions, and do not offend in their lighter vein. 

The following synopses in brief, of several of the 
issues, will serve to show the range of subject matter: 

Babies by the Barrel is the title of a section deal 
ing with the parental responsibilities of star fish and 
clams, called “the most careless parents in the 
world.” Excellently photographed under-water scenes 
show the clam depositing thousands of eggs—-a per 
formance which is the beginning and end of her 
parental duties. The male clam casts sperm over the 
eggs. and in a few hours, baby clams by the thou 
sands are floating about. 

The starfish also takes baby-rearing lightly. Close 
ups of the little star fish show them looking like 
tiny revolving barrels. Other fish, and some examples 
of peculiar egg cases are shown—notable among them 
the squid, which deposits egg cases and leaves them 


on rocks to hatch. 
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An Old Fashioned Coon Hunt and a Bobby Bumps 
cartoon by Earl Hurd complete the number 
Nipigon Trails make the high lights of another 
issue, with scenes from the heart of the Canadian 
Lake and River Its 
scientific portion deals with Gravitation of Liquids 
different 


as well as an instructional 


woods along the Nipigon 


a series of experiments with liquids of 


densities— a spectacular 
feature. The most elaborate experiment deals with 
alcohol, water sulphate of copper, sulphate of zin« 
and mercury. 


Kidding the 


with a 


monkey 


Vonkey 


phonograph and _ his 


shows a Javanese 
bewilderment at the 
mysteries of the voice 
In the Wake of Captain Cook is the romantic title 
for the scenic journey which follows the course he 
took. but this time setting out from Vancouver in a 
seaplane. Interesting views of the coast are photo 
graphed from the plane as well as glimpses of Totem 
Pole land, and an Indian burial ground. 
There is another section devoted to the duties of 
the mounted policeman, and a cartoon at the end 
From Can to Catch introduces one of the world’s 
oldest industries—sardine fishing— and pictures the 
fishing village, the weir, the seine and the draw-ropes 
which purse it at the bottom, the skiffs filled with 
the tiny fish, and views of the sardine cannery. 
The Japanese Kite Festival supplies the novelty in 
the reel, but its scientific subject is of greatest in 
eclipse of the sun as seen on 
September 10th, 1923. 


northern New Mexico. 


terest— views of the 
from southern California and 
Excellent diagrams show the 
comparative size of the sun, earth and moon. and 
animation illustrates the motion of the earth and the 
moon in their orbits. 

The cause of such an eclipse is thus graphically 


explained, showing that when the moon passes be 


tween the earth and the sun. from certain portions 


of the earth’s surface. the sun is completely obscured 
Its 1918 position is shown. and the moon’s shadow 


helt cast across the earth. from any point on which 


the eclipse appears in totality Some remarkabl 


views of the corona are shown This section alone 


makes admirable teaching material 


Another issue features Niagara the Glorious " 


collection of beautiful views of the falls. the go 
and the whirlpool 


Japanese Carpentry devotes itself to showing the 


methods ol woodworking that ippe 
strangely backhanded to Occidental eves The 


Ruffled Grouse. or as tie Is more 
the partridge, 


Japanese 


commonly called 


contributes an interesting section 


showing this bird’s manner of nest building, using 
the helpless 


leaves and grass, and picturing young 
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|| A FEW SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Slightly Used Portable Projectors 





1| 

|} De Vers « « > . $150.00 
GOOD ene. . « « * 2 » ee 
AS Cosmograph 165.00 
NEW ! National 135.00 

American 
Fully Projectoscope 135.00 


Guaranteed Graphoscope . . . 125.00 
EF Rebuilt Stereopticons, $35.00 


We are distributors for the 


| SEPT MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
| Price, $150.00 "ScnsBisund Churches 
Ask for descriptive booklet 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


| The Brayco Film Stereopticon - $25.00 


| A Complete Line of Moving Picture 
1] Machines, Screens, Booths, Film Cabi- 
1] nets, Stereopticons, Spotlights, Lenses, 
M. P. Cameras, Supplies, Equipment, 
Accessories. 


| Catalogue on Request 


| MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


S. S. & M. A. BEHREND 
844 So. Wabash Ave. 
1] CHICAGO 














who, however, soon learn to camouflage against the 
drab color of fallen tree trunks. 
Bobby Bumps out West is the cartoon in this issue. 
Vidwinter Enchantment is the title of a section of 
inother magazine showing a landscape ice and snow 
covered, but Speeding Up the Mail is the subject of 
The story of the handling of 60,000 


bags of mail a day in one of our metropolitan post 


greatest interest 


offices has decided educational value, and this picture 
leaves one with a still greater admiration for one of 
the most efficient branches of the government service. 
Sorting, handling mail on trains, the delivery to out 
of the way places are excellently portrayed. A car- 
toon completes the issue. 

Trout Fishing in Devon, the Englishman’s outdoor 
playground, has its droll aspects but is no doubt 


characteristic of the sport as it is somewhat serious- 


ly pursued along the trout streams of that pictur- 
esque country. It furnishes the introduction to the 
reel, whose feature. Wonders of the Sand, is an 
example of the exacting and painstaking work which 
the Bray studios can be depended upon to produce. 
Under the microscope, tiny grains of sand take on 
surprising crystalline forms and lovely color. Crystals 
of quartz, jacinth and aqua-marine, topaz, flaming 


ed. garnet and pyrite. with bright yellow lustre, 
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for a complimentary sample copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Do You Read The... 
Journal of Geography? 


If not, you have a pleasant surprise awaiting you. For, as thousands of geography 
teachers will testify, the Journal of Geography is quite the most interesting and 
helpful Geography teaching magazine published. It is enough to say of the Journal 
that its editors combine scholarliness with practical experience, enthusiasm and an 
earnest desire to be of service to teachers. Ask any geography teacher or write us 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Dept. K 
2249 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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mingle with dissected lime shells which make up 
the lighter sand grains. 

The Daisy Duchess gives a glimpse of modern 
dairying, and Bobby Bumps, baseball champion, 
furnishes the cartoon subject. 

London to Paris by Air is the headline subject of 
another Bray Magazine, picturing the two and one- 
half hour trip of the daily air service between the 
two European capitals. Views of the trip, from gray 
England on a cloudy day, lead to the sparkling 
French coast and the checkerboard of French fields, 
Abbeville with its old Cathedral, and the Airdome at 
Paris. 

The Black Billed Cuckoo, its nesting habits and 
the rearing of its young, furnish the brief subject of 
the popular science variety, and the workings of the 
Tractor Truck are explained in diagram and views 
of the tractor in action. 

Bobby Bumps on Donut Trail is responsible for 
some permissible comedy. 


Sea of Dreams (1 reel) Educational—A dream 
allegory, in which is told the story of two lovers, 
the doubt that assailed them and their ultimate con- 
quest of fear. 

A fantastic, unreal, dreamlike atmosphere sur- 
rounds the narrative—which is told as a vision of 
a “vast dim land, and a city beside the sea,” where 


they picture for themselves a castle where only love 
shall reign. But they quarrel in their dream life, and 
suddenly a strange shape, the spectre of Doubt, ap 
pears. 

The Sword of True Belief in the hands of the 
lover finally rescues the maiden from the bondage 
of Doubt in the Castle of Deceit, and the spectre 
is vanquished. 

Through all the action an eerie quality, fantastic, 
dim, is remarkably carried. A most interesting sub- 
ject for its very novelty, demonstrating the use of the 
screen for something more than mere objective 
realism. 

While the Pot Boils (1 reel) Educational—A 
Bruce Wilderness Tale which aims to do little but 
entertain with its story of two tramps, one of whom is 
a bully and the other a half-wit. Alighting from a 
train they strike for the “outdoor hotel” of the tramp 
fraternity, and over a fire start their evening meal, 
a mulligan stew. Bill, the half-wit, makes a foraging 
expedition in a neighboring potato patch which is 
being guarded by Uncle Joe—who pursues the thief 
and ultimately joins the group around the fire. “I’m 
stickin’ right here till I get my spuds back,” he an- 
nounces. 

The picture makes an effort to entertain the audi- 
ence while the pot boils, but succeeds only weakly 
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Hos established the 
world wide stondord of 
Projection Excelience ~ 

j 
28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES | 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


victor Animafograph Co. 
125 Viet = 
Davenport. 
lowa . 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 












VISUAL EDUCATION AIDS 


Film Roll Slides 6c and 8c per slide 
Glass Slides 55c to 90c per slide 
Stereopticon for Film and Glass Slides $69.50 
Sample film slide free) 
Educational and Religious Slide Sets 


BIBLE EXTENSION SOCIETY 
352 W. Locust St., Chicago, Ill. 











Used and New Motion Picture PROJECTORS 


and CAMERAS. Save big money 
Send for my Cats log s and Bargain List 
rite your needs 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 


FREE 




















with such devices as a dance by the old farmer to 
the music of a harmonica, a rough quarrel in which 
the bully is pursued and vanquished—and the story 
ends with Uncle Joe still collecting his spuds long 
after the others have disappeared down the road. 

with not beautiful 


A slow-moving yarn, even a 


scenic background to redeem it 
My Pal (1 reel) 
Atlas Educational Film Co. 
APID action, 


movie thrills and human interest, are all packed 


7 
wonderful scenery, comedy, regular 


reel. 
Ralph 


into this one dizzy 


From the moment Mulford of racing fame 


turns his golden smile on you, until he and his pal 
rescue a child from the arms of death, interest runs 
high and fast. 

The trip from Chicago to the Garden of the Gods 


n about two minutes, 


is accomplished on the screen 
but one pities the poor camera man in what follows 


The automobile fairly toboggans down the Colorado 


Mountains but stops long enough to give a splendid 
“Cliff Dwellers” 


stubborn donkey 


view of the village nearby. 


and his fair rider are given a 


ride in the car, as the shortest way out of an em 
A stop by the way inveigles real 
brook—and the 


end of a perfect day finds our hero in an honest-to 


barrassing situation. 


mountain trout out of a turbulent 


goodness mountain camp-tent, radio n’everything 
A Denver physician seeking rest puts up at th 
camp, only to have a hurry call for him over the 





For Schools, Churches, and 
Clubs 


Fun, Romance, Industry 





The Gibson Pictures 
| 


The Ice Ticket (1) 
I} Arrested for Life (2 
| The Adams’s Children (1) 
1] (James W. Foley’s Poem) 
Aunt Tabitha (1) 
(Oliver W. Holmes’ Poem) 

The Birth of a Scandal (1) 

A Lesson in Cooking (1) 

The Wheat Industry (14 
Writing about the Cooking film, Miss Rita 
Hochheimer, Ass’t in Visual Instruction, 


Schools of New York City, 


Says: 


“T think you are to be congratulated 
on this distinctly worthwhile achieve- 
ment.” 


The Gibson 





| QGset these nique | ictures at 
| Studios, Cas sselton, N. D., or The Pilgrim 
1] Photoplay Eechaane, 736 S. Wabash Ave., 
I Church and School Film Ex- 
Des Moines, Ia. 


nicage 
aaa, 7 Polk Bldg., 














radio only 


his skill can save the little girl dying in 


1 Denver hospital. Then the qualities of our hero 


ind his pal leap to the surface. They offer to take 
the doctor over the mountains at night to Denver, 
100 miles away. We spare the gentle reader. what 
happens in that demon ride at 65 per. But a life 


Is saved and all Is we ll. 


No, “My Pal” is not the donkey nor the dog. It 


is the auto itself—a Cleveland Six—but only a few 
small white letters on the hub of a wheel gives any 
hint that a famous automobile is being advertised. 


fhis picture is entertainment in the main, I should 
say, entertainment with the educational background 
The fact 


have put on 


of superb American scenery that a 


number of Chicago theatres the reel 
seems confirmation enough of its entertainment value. 
Atlas Educational Film Co. knows the 


the subtle ad—the secret that the 


secret of 
St hools have been 


for years. In- 


urging on the industrial movie men 
direct advertising turns the trick which makes in- 
dustrial educationals acceptable to the schoolroom. 


here a superb motor perform- 


at the with 


Apparently is simply 


ince with a world famous racer wheel 


the idjuncts of scenery and heartbeats before men- 


tioned Lurking somewhere, however, in semi-con- 
ciousness are twelve tiny white letters that give a 
ime ane tion to “My P il 
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directions sent out to users The 


to send to patrons. 
The cards are sold at five cents a copy 
by the thousand. 





THE FILM PRAYER 


BY 
A. P. HOLLIS 


Managing Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


HIS little conceit has proved a_ boon 
solves the problem of the care of film by patrons 
Film Prayer is so unique that it 1s read 
for its own sake; and the unusual form of its appeal fixes the message in memory 
Printed in Cheltenham Bold on light weight card stock with colored initial letter, 
perforated for hanging in booth, it constitutes a neat and useful Christmas gift 
Thousands are in use 
four cents by the hundred or three cents 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


to hlm_ exchanges It pretty nearly 
Few read the stereotyped 


by educational and theatrical exchanges 








Among the Magazines and Books 


(Continued from page 43) 

rap of the best reviewing of movies to be found 
anywhere appears weekly in the department of 
Life called “The Silent Drama”, by Robert E. Sher 
wood. While we do not agree with all his judgments 
as is the custom between individuals—he saves us 
the heavy task of trying to say it as well. His 
“Annual Complaint” in Life for December 25th 
is so interesting that we reprint it here entire for 
those of our readers who may have missed _ the 
original. For those who did not, rereading will not 

be a burden. (Reprinted by permission). 


Annual Complaint 

There hasn't been much excuse for enthusiasm in 
the movies this year. Instead of the progress which 
we reviewers are always glad to “note with satis 
faction,” there has been an actual retrogression which 
can only be “viewed with alarm.” 

There have been a few outstanding pictures— a 
number of notable individual performances—but the 
general quality has been extraordinarily low. It 
seems that the movies are becoming more of an in 
dustry and less of an art. The production of pictures 


is now a comparatively unimportant item; it is the 


Please Say You Saw he Advert 


salesmanship that counts. Except in rare instances, 
independent production has been choked off, and 
merchandising methods have stifled creative effort. 
One hears more of “Box-office Titles” and “Box 
office Stars.” and considerably less of legitimate 
drama. 

There have been exceptional pictures, of course, 
and for these scraps of comfort we may be truly 
grateful. 

“The Thief of Bagdad” heads the list. This re 
markable fantasy, the product of Douglas Fairbanks’s 
acrobatic imagination, represents to me the ideal 
moving picture, for it limits itself to the presentation 
of effects which could not possibly be achieved on the 
stage or in the printed page. It is all action and 
spectacular beauty, with a minimum amount of 
psychological profundity involved. 

In “The Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln” we 
find the first important attempt at biography on the 
screen, carried out with a great and _ consistent 
sincerity. The picture was made by two young men 
who had insufficient capital, but a considerable supply 
of intelligence and honesty of purpose. If their 
production was marred by mechanical faults, it was 
animated by a fine spirit of reverence for Lincoln 


and respect for historical fact 
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VITAL FACTS AND STATISTICS OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
Gnly Publication of Its Kind 


1925 FILM YEAR BOOK 


740 Pages—Cloth Bound—Published January each year 
Productions--Theatres — Stars—Directors—Foreign——Short Subjects 


PRICE $5.00 PREPAID 


Or Mailed Free with a Yearly Subscription to 


THE FILM DAILY 


The Daily Newspaper To Motion Picture Industry 
Reviewing All Productions and Giving All News 


SUBSCRIPTION $10.00 YEARLY INCLUDING YEAR BOOK 























71-73 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 

Charlie Chaplin himself offered nothing in 1924 ance in the title rele. Richard Barthe!mess and Mae 
but the results of his “A Woman of Paris” have McAvoy brought a delicate tenderness to “The En- 
been emphatically evident Among his numerous chanted Cottage 
followers, the most important by far is Ernst Lu Harold Lloyd produced one fine comedy, “Girl 
hitsch. who has had the highest record of all the Shy.’ and Buster Keaton achieved a few hilarious 
directors during the past year moments in “The Navigator.” Otherwise, as | have 

Lubitsch has made three brilliant pictures. “The regretfully intimated, the recent crop of movie 
Marriage Circle.’ “Three Women” and “Forbidder humor provided no laughing matter. 

Paradise.” all of which represented radical ce There were few stellar ascensions in 1924, and a 
partures from the standard rules of movie technique great many flops. The most significant rise has been 

Thomas H. Ince’s production of “‘Anna Christie that of Adolphe Menjou, who is the perfect repre- 
by Eugene O'Neill: King Vidors “Wild Oranges sentative of the sophisticated school. Rod La Rocque 
and Victor Seastrom’s “He Who Gets Slapped” fol has come up, and so have Lon Chaney, Norma 
lowed the newer and better tendencies. although all Shearer, George O’Brien, Blanche Sweet, Colleen 
three lacked the satirical subtlety that characterized Moore, Glenn Hunter, Mary Philbin, Reginald 
the products of Chaplin and Lubitsch. Denny, Monte Bell and Ramon Novarro. 

An interesting experiment with color photography Thomas Meighan, Barbara La Marr, Rudolph 
was made in “Wanderer of the Wasteland.” which Valentino, Priscilla Dean, Constance Talmadge, Nazi- 
deserves a position on the All-American team prir mova and many others of the prime favorites have 
cipally because of Irvin Willat’s direction. lost ground 

“Beau Brummel” offered a memorable performance This concludes your correspondent’s report for 
by John Barrymore; “Monsieur Beaucaire” included 1924. Movie producers are therefore at liberty to 
some gorgeous costumes but carried little dramati: go ahead with their plans for 1925. R. E. Sherwood. 


weight. 
James Cruze one of the ablest of the directors YHE November issue of the American Magazine 
did a good job with “Merton of the Movies,” aided is almost a movie number, containing as it does 


materially by Glenn Hunter's superlative perform i richly illustrated article on Earnest Williamson’s 
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Teachers Make Money 


IF THEY KNOW WHERE to go for 
assistance in securing positions. Many 
superior teachers are receiving much less 
than they need to accept. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 
is an organization licensed to render profes- 
sional service to teachers and secure posi- 
tions for them by bringing together worthy 
teachers and superintendents who are in 
search of each other. 


IF WE DO NOT SECURE for you a 
position at more money than you can secure 
for yourself, you will be under no obligation 
to us. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET and de 
cide the matter for yourself. We had 10,000 
calls for teachers last year. 


THE 
OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 
71 East State St. Columbus, Ohio 


Henry G. Williams, Director 




















Under Sea Pictures, and another on the sad-eyed 
comedian Ben Turpin. 

Mary B. 
latest film 


Mullett 
‘The 


time motion 


Williamson, according to Miss 
who writes the account—“in his 
Uninvited Guest’ shows for the first 
pictures taken under water in their natural colors.” 
Williamson has had many thrilling adventures with 
sea monsters, and these are the main topics of the 
article. 

The under sea device Williamson’s father invented 


It looks like 


a huge steel ball, attached to the boat above with a 


was first used for wrecking operations. 


tube made like an elongated camera bellows, which 
feet. It 
maintains direct connection with the air above and 


permits submergence to a depth of sixty 


contains telephones and cameras. Ordinarily enough 
sunlight streams through the water to take the pic 
tures without arificial light, but sometimes powerful 
electric lights must be used. He has men assisting 
him who move about the sea bottom in “self-con- 
tained suits” free of all tubes and lines. A chemical 
substance oxylithe constantly purifies the breathed 
air. 

Williamson has produced some truly wonderful 
films, such as, “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea’, “Wet Gold”, “The Submarine Eye”, and “Won- 
ders of the Sea”. 


The Educational Screen 


An unusual article on an unusual movie star is 
written by Neil M. Clark 


made to write his own biography, which he does 


Funny Ben Turpin is 


with pathetic frankness: 
“As for me on the screen, I’m just a goof. Every 


thing I do is wrong, all wrong. That’s why people 


laugh. I don’t look right. I don’t do right. I try to 
carve a roast and the dog gets the most of it. | wear 


the wrong kind of a tie and it comes off in the peas. 
I try to propose to my best girl and I say the wrong 
things. 

“I’m fifty-seven years old—will be my next birth- 
day. I’ve taken all the hard knocks, but [ don’t regret 
them. Acting is hard work, but I like it. 1 take good 
care of myself now—I'm in bed by 8:30 every night. 

“Money's nice to have, but I don’t care so much 
for it. 


I'd get along. I could eat soup-bones now as well as | 


l’d just as soon start tomorrow without a cent. 


ever could, and they'd taste about as good as porter- 
house steaks. [ could live in one room without the 
as long 


luxury I’ve got here. I could live anywhere, 


as my wife was with me. That's what counts.” 


N extended quotation from the Bioscope of Lon- 
don is presented in The Exhibitor's Herald for 
November. We quote a few paragraphs, with the 


Herald’s comments in italic, from the article entitled 


Idle Films and Empty Theatres: 


“Are short subjects going to make it possible for 
United States to open their 
offices 


many theatres in the 


doors—and their box several hours before 
they are doing so at the present time? 

“This and a number of other questions are aroused 
by a discussion now being carried on in British trade 
papers over the experiment being conducted by an 
English theatre in presenting a series of educational 
programs at 11:30 o’clock in the morning. 

“At the 


owner knows there are a large number of excellent 


present time, practically every theatre 
short subjects getting away from him simply because 
he hasn’t room on his program for them. 

“No here but the 
following editorial from The Bioscope of London on 
‘Idle Theatres’ 


should certainly stimulate thoughts.” 


conclusions need be drawn 


the subject of Films and Empty 

“Should it not be possible to effect an introduction 
between homeless films and empty theatres to the 
mutual profit and advantage of both sides? 

“That there is a public demand even for ordinary 
film plays at an early hour of the day has been 
proved—only to clearly—by the vast audiences of 
dead-heads which flock greedily to supposed ‘Trade’ 
Shows. The experiment of showing purely educa- 
tional programmes at morning or afternoon perform- 
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ances in association with local schools has, also, been 
tried with more or less success by individual exhib- 
itors, though the limited spending power of the 
average school has been an obstacle to this method. 

“In this connection, we are interested to hear of an 
attempt to form a ‘film society’ with the object of 
arranging subscription performances of industrial, 
nature study, scientific, geographical and other 
productions which do not in the usual way get an 
adequate showing at the cinemas, or of which, at all 
events, those most likely to be interested (not being 
regular cinema-goers) do not hear until too late. 

“The society would book its own films which 
would be shown to members only at morning or after- 
noon performances given in a cinema which had been 
rented for that purpose. 

“Although the ‘film society’ scheme is one for pri 
vate enterprise, there is no reason why exhibitors 
should not also take advantage in a similar manner 
of the large amount of suitable film material which 
undoubtedly exists to gain the interest of the still 
considerable non-picture-going public. That the pub- 
lic should have opportunities of seeing the many 
fine non-theatrical productions now being made under 
appropriate conditions is eminently desirable not 
only for the individual showman but also for the 
whole industry.” 
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Did you see the 
Coupon Pager 


Did you do any- 
thing about itP 
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induced to consider “clubbing.’ 
the prevailing method. 


reward for his service. 


us the subscriptions. 


and the school. 





Money for Your Church or School 


OR the first time in its history THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has been 
K But it is a different kind of clubbing from 


Here it is. Any club—any “club’’—subscribing for five or more copies at one time, 
cash in advance, may have the magazine at half price (75c). 
community worker may forma club and use the other 75c for the school, church or 
community center—perhaps to buy a stereopticon or projector—or as a personal 


Send for blanks—or go ahead without blanks. 


Remember every parent is interested in our reviews of en- 
dorsed films from the standpoint of the home, the church 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 5 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A teacher, minister or 


Cut out all the red tape and send 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF 


\MERICA The Educational Screen 





Biology teachers | 
everywhere use it | 


A Bausch & Lomb LOW POWER PRO- 
JEC TION MICROSCOPE is included 


in the biology equipment of many schools 














and colleges. This little classroom assist- 4 
ant, attached to the projection lens of ‘ , 

; 2 y 3 aus 
practically any stereopticon lantern, fe ve 
makes it possible to project greatly en- ;,, Seal Py C 

: : fe Was iL imand mail the coupon; 7 902 eeman Stree 
larged images from microscope _ slides ‘ rl lteter ge 
. . . today for a free trial Bs Rochester, N. ¥ 

directly upon the screen before the entire y 
class. This Micro-Projector is extremely ie’ Please send descriptive 
simple to operate, unusually practical and . terature on the Low Power 
inexpensive. ,? _ Projection Microscope and 
,’ information about your special trial 

4 
4f oller to teachers. 
. S 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. ey 
Rochester, N. Y. rs WG +: vcxccdansiantecawennscbesentnbadeuien 
a 
4 
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**Thumb Nail” Sketches intensive sense complex derived from the illuminated 


No. 15—A Handle for the Memory 


(Concluded from page 23) 


As to the uses of the product and also as to its 
shall 


my pupils if in the carefully composed slides which 


aesthetic possibilities, | facilitate recall for 
are described in the preceding chapter | arrange to 


insert some one dominant note. Thus in the slide 
designed to disclose the multifarious uses of cotton. 
a bed artistically and_ effectively draped and 
equipped throughout with this fabric accompanied 
perhaps by a kiddie in a cotton nightie, could be 
résistance of the composition: 


dedicated to the 


made the piece de 
while in the picture aesthetic 
possibilities of cotton fabrics certain hangings or 
drapes in the interior scene might be made to stand 
out with an especially picturesque and colorful ap- 
peal. In either case the mind of the pupil would 
thus have been provided with a convenient handle 
by means of which to dip down into and fish about a- 
mong the wells and streams of memory for the pur- 
poses either of voluntary or of involuntary recall. 
Whenever he should seek in future to refresh his 
recollection of what he had received in the way of 
instruction upon the cotton industry, this vivid and 


Adverti 


Please Say You Saw the 


screen would be among the first impressions to return 
to his plastic mind and it would be equally true that 
ce ich glimpse ota bale of cotton or any representation 
thereof, ear h sight of cotton bedding and every 
chintz curtain upon which his eye should thereafter 
these images 


rest would tend to bring back not only 
themselves. but the whole train of associated ideas 
with which his mind had been impregnated in con 


nection with this instruction 


In the next article we shall set forth in some detail 
description of slides 


These 


an arrangement and spec ific 


suitable for a lesson of this sort suggestions 


will not be our own, but have been gathered from a 


instructors who have been successfully 


method. We 


enough has been set forth in the foregoing discussion 


number of 


applying this trust, however, that 
to convince the reader that the stereopticon view is 
ideally adapted for furnishing the memory with the 
indispensable handle intuitively suggested by nature 
unconscious cerebration 


itself, in our moments of 


for the purpose of facilitating voluntary and invol 
untary recall. 
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TEACH WITH 


PICTUROLS! 


The most Convenient, Durable, Port- 
able, and Inexpensive Stereopticon 
materials 





Thousands of new pictures available at 
less than 1/10th the cost of glass slides. 





For Catalogue and Prices Write to the 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


327 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








is Not Expensive 


An Age-Old Fallacy 
Has Been Smashed 


Brick, always the preferred 

building material, may 

now be used in the average 

home ata first cost just 

about equal to that for 
frame 


Modern ingenuity and 
production have develop- 
ed a distinctive beauty in 
Common Brick, always the 
lowest in cost and most 

easily obtained 


The 


COMMON BRICK Mfrs. 
Association of America 


2157 Cleveland Discount 
Building 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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kor safety’s sake insist on 


KAST MAN 
SARFETY FILM 


It accepts responsibility for 
the safety your caution 
dictates. 


Identified by “Eastman” 
“Kodak” “Safety” “Film” 
in d/ack letters in the film 
margin. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














